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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF ‘ FEELINGS OF 
RELATION 


By JosepHine M. GLEASON 


Experimentation and Results. 
y Graphic Stimuli 


The Problem 


The aim of our investigation has been to determine whether 
there are to be found, in the experience of the average indi- 
vidual, either elements or patterns of consciousness which may 
be peculiarly distinguished as feelings of relation. There is 
no doubt that what one learns of the connections between 
objects forms a large and significant part of one’s fund of 
knowledge. And the capacity to make the relational response, 
to reply night to the examiner’s day, or quadruped to his horse, 
is a fairly well established test of normality. But our interest 
lies in knowing whether the meanings of relation and the rela- 
tional behavior have or may have as their conscious -counter- 
part feelings of relation, simple or complex. 


The Observers 


Our method of procedure, in the rough, would be to choose 
as observers individuals whose intellectual activities were of 


1 From the Psychological Laboratory of Cornell University. 
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at least the average complexity and scope; and who further- 
more were, by virtue of psychological interest and training, 
qualified to report on the contents of their experiences. Such 
observers we should place in an environment which would 
stimulate in them, not the mere relational response of the 
opposites test or the rule-of-three, but full realization and 
pregnant awareness of a relational situation. 

The seven men and women whose services as observers were 
engaged for the greater part of the investigation, and who in 
the following reports will be designated as Be, Bi, C, F, H, K, 
and Y, were college graduates. With the exception of C, an 
advanced student in Philosophy, they were, in the course of 
their graduate research in the Psychological Laboratory, 
acquiring more or less skill in introspection. Since their attain- 
ments in this respect varied, however, we may well note that 
it is common experience in working with the imperfectly 
trained observer to find him erring on the side of superfluity 
of report, unless, of course, a systematic bias inclines him in 
the other direction. It is more than likely that he has not rid 
himself of the superstition that content-processes are highly 
correlated with personality, that an introspective report must 
do justice to the richness and distinction of his own experi- 
ence; nothing that pertains to him is irrelevant. And the 
properly imperscial observer, as the literature of the thought- 
processes liberally shows, may long work under the conviction 
that any analysis of a portion of consciousness should be 
adequate logically to explain the accompanying meaning. 

We should expect to find these tendencies occasionally 
among the observers of our group. This means, at least, that 
the danger of their overlooking any conscious correlates of 
their meanings of relation would be no greater than with more 
practised individuals. We were safe in assuming, on the 
other hand, that our observers had no prejudices of a system- 
atic order to offset these tendencies ; the one man who evinced 
an interest in the problem was unquestionably objective in his 
attitude. 

At the close of our research we checked our findings with 
these student-observers by a short series of experiments in 
which two members of the Psychological Faculty, introspectors 
of years’ standing, took part. 


The Method 


We began our experimentation by using a reaction method. 
The Hipp chronoscope with the accessory apparatus was in 
circuit with a simple tachistoscope and a lip-key. At the first 
of the two usual signals the observer closed the key. The con- 
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tact was made when the shutter was raised to expose the 
stimulus: a card upon which were depicted the two terms of a 
relation. The exposure lasted until the observer indicated, by 
releasing his key and thereby breaking the circuit, that he 
was aware of the relation. A reaction-setting, however, unless 
the observers are especially trained in such an application of 
it, emphasizes for them the temporal aspect of the response 
sufficiently to interfere with the leisurely experience which 
we wished to induce. For the majority of our subjects we 
found that it put a premium upon a rapid and perhaps super- 
ficial verbal response. So we dispensed with the time-taking. 
The cards were exposed after the usual signals. The observer 
reported yes or now when he became aware of a relation, and 
the shutter was dropped. 


Experimentation and Results: (1) With Graphic Stimuli 

Our first stimuli were pairs of geometrical figures and of 
pictures of simple objects, in various qualitative, quantitative 
and spatial relations. 

Our instructions were fractionated, in order to give the ob- 
server opportunity to become familiar with the relational 
awareness before he was asked for a_ psychological 
analysis. “ You will be shown a card on which are pictured 
two or more objects in relation. Receive these stimuli pas- 
sively and let them in every case impress a relation upon you; 
do not try yourself to read a relation into them. React as 
soon as any relation shows itself. You will be asked for a 
full statement of this relation and of the mental activity that 
preceded and led up to it.” The instructions to observe and 
report the content-processes differed only in the closing sen- 
tence: “ You will be asked for a full introspective report of 
the processes accompanying the relation, with as complete 
a report of the processes of the fore-period as you can give.” 

Such instructions surely would not facilitate a mere verbal 
response: the observer is not encouraged, for instance, in the 
pre-formulation of a relation into which the stimuli may be 
— the stimuli, rather, are to impress their relation upon 

im. 

But our reports will show that these stimuli of our first 
choice, in spite of the instructions, were not at all of the sort 
to induce a peculiar relational attitude and experience, even 
if we were to find it frequently occurring under other condi- 
tions. When the observer followed instructions, the rela- 
tional meanings of difference, similarity, spatial opposition 
came immediately and automatically, as part of the visual per- 
ception. However rich the mental setting in which mankind 
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may first have found the meanings of these simple relations, 
it would seem that for us they come unattended by experiences 
which are to be distinguished structurally, or even marked off 
temporally, from the rest of consciousness. Messer found 
that the understanding of a stimulus (in the particular case, 
a word) may come immediately with the sensory impression 
and may be fused with it in an unanalyzable experience.’ 
The reports of our observers allow us to add that the rela- 
tional meanings may be part of this immediate understanding. 
“T saw that they were circles,” reported Bi, “and then the 
difference in size came. I don’t know how it came, it was so 
obvious ;” and K’s similar report was: “I immediately saw 
that the figures were similar in outline and at the same time 
different in size. That was all.” 


Our interpretation of these reports, as we have indicated, 
is that the meaning of the relation accrues to the visual impres- 
sion and is comparable with the other meanings (thing, figure, 
object) so accruing. In the way of conscious correlate there 
is nothing peculiar to the relation; there is, indeed, nothing 
but the visual impression which it shares with the other mean- 
ings, with now and then the kinaesthesis of the verbal-motor 
response. The observer can not follow our instructions to 
react to a relational awareness, because there is no such aware- 
ness. What he can do with these stimuli, and what he did 
do when he made such reports as those we have given, was to 
recognize the meanings of difference and symmetry and super- 
position as relational meanings, and to reaet to them as such. 
In the same way, under different instructions, he would iden- 
tify his meanings of circle and line as geometrical. He was 
classifying meanings, not conscious processes and attitudes. 
His distinction was that of objects and the connections be- 
tween them, not that of sensory and imaginal perceptions, let 
us say, and feelings of relation. 

We trust these individuals as observers. We think that 
if there had been anything further in the way of conscious 
content they would have noted it. But our conclusions as 
to the basis of their classification do not rest upon the bare- 
ness of their reports alone. In the majority of the experi- 
ments with these early stimuli the procedure was not the 
simple one described. To reflect upon one’s meanings as they 
come, to analyse and to give them generic names, is not the 
usual attitude. One does not normally say: “Here I per- 
ceive a line, and here a second line; and now comes the mean- 


2A. Messer, Experimentell-psychologische Untersuchungen iiber das 
Denken, in Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., viii., 1906, 71 f. 
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ing of the relation of parallelism existing between these lines.” 
No: one sees two parallel lines; and in so doing one may 
overlook the fact that one is having a relational meaning. 
This happened with our observers, set though they were to 
report relations. 


K: “First I saw two black parallel lines; I realized that they were 
arrows when my eye was caught by the notches, and I saw that they 
went in different directions. Then I reacted to the fact that they 
were both arrows. The relation was not easy to find.” 


The relation was not easy to find, when she had already 
noted the parallelism and the difference in direction! Surely 
if there had been peculiar conscious counterparts, feelings of 
relations, they would have marked those meanings as relations. 

With the relations coming unheeded, our observers were 
hard pressed to make any response to the instructions. They 
could not react to awarenesses of relations, because, as we have 
said, there were no awarenesses. They could not react to 
meanings, because these were not identified as relations. So 
they began, notwithstanding our instructions, to read relations 
into the stimuli. 


K: “Saw parallel lines on black. Then I decided to see whether 
they were equal in length; they were, so I reacted.” 

Y: “ Saw a white field with geometrical figures, and I was aware 
of a difference between them. I stared at them. Then thought, ‘ Well, 
there are two of them,’ and reacted.” And again this observer 
reported: “The relation is togetherness. There was a white field 
with black lines. I saw that the lines were different in length. Then 
I felt the strain of finding a relation, stared at it. Then in verbal 
motor ‘togetherness,’ and I reacted. After the reaction, came the 
realization that the difference in length may have been the first rela- 
tion. And I’m not sure that togetherness is a relation.” 


This uncertainty which Y expresses is clearly with respect 
to a classification of meanings. “ Difference” is a relation 
of good standing ; “ togetherness ” is not one of the usual terms 
of logic. 

Later this observer made explicit his criterion for relations. 
Not only did he and the others fail to recognize relational 
meanings as such; on the other hand, they reacted to meanings 
which were not relational. Of these a frequent one was that 
of the logical universe. On such an occasion Y reported, 
“White field, green-brown extents, verbal motor ‘trees.’ 
The meaning came that they were different in size. Then 
verbal-motor ‘trees’ again; and I reacted. It seems as I look 
back that there were relations to which I didn’t react 
because I didn’t cognize them as relations at the 
time.” Then shortly he continued: “I’ve been trying 
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to define what a relation is. I _ recalled Marvin’s 
statement, ‘A relation implies at least two terngs.’ In that 
case of ‘trees’ it was the single meaning of trees to which I 
reacted. That wasn’t a relation, I suppose.” He told us here 
what his reports and those of the others had already shown; 
that the reactions were not made in response either to realizing 
awarenesses of relations or, on the other hand, to feelings of 
relation or conscious attitudes. 

We shall say then that in these early experiments with the 
simple graphic stimuli our observers were not vividly aware 
of their relations. But a meaning of relation may occur, it 
seems, without bringing the realizing awareness of it. So 
our observers substituted for the task we had set them, of 
reacting to the awareness of relations, that of the reaction to 
these meanings. But in their determinations of what mean- 
ings were relational they could not be guided by anything in 
their present conscious experience ; they must rely upon logical 
or pre-logical distinctions. Here they were not sure of their 
ground. They were, most of them, unfamiliar with the defini- 
tions of logic and as yet they had not formulated their own. 
And still another factor contributed to the difficulty of the 
situation: the understanding of the simple figures with their 
relations was so immediate, so automatic and so unitary a 
process that the relational meanings frequently did not offer 
themselves even for reflection. 

Until we had made our experimental conditions undeniably 
favorable for the full awareness of the relations, we must of 
course postpone judgment as to the frequency of that experi- 
ence. But even these first observations had established one 
fact beyond dispute: a situation may have a relational mean- 
ing for an individual, and it may furthermore stimulate in him 
by way of response an adequate statement of relation, while at 
the same time he is experiencing nothing more in conscious- 
ness than the perceptive impression, and perhaps the kinaes- 
thesis attending his bodily adjustment to the stimulus and his 
verbal response. 

(2) With Verbal Stimuli 

Our immediate problem, we thought, must be to find stimuli 
in which the relations would be less obvious. This time we 
showed the observers cards upon which were printed words 
representing the terms of a relation. Our pairs were widely 
chosen: Jesse-David; baseball-cricket; alchemy-chemisiry; 
nebula-solar system. It was characteristic of them all, how- 
ever, that the relations were unequivocal ; the observers would 
not be forced to devise relations. 


| 
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The accompanying instructions were again fractionated: 
“You will be shown two words which represent the terms of 
a relation. Receive these stimuli passively and let them in 
every case impress a relation upon you; do not try yourself 
to read a relation into them. Indicate (by ‘yes’ or similar 
sign) when you are aware of a relation. I shall ask you to 
state this relation and to show how its meaning developed.” 
The differential close for the instructions to introspect ran: 
“T shall ask you for a full introspective report of the psycho- 
logical processes which you could observe during your aware- 
ness of the relation.” 

There was, however, no change in the observers’ responses 
or in their attitudes. The reaction to the meaning of the 
logical universe, with the barest of experiences on the psycho- 
logical side, was still frequent. Y’s report is typical: “ The 
relationship [between Edward VII and George V] is ‘ Kings 
of England.’ I read the words visually and then ‘ Here are 
two kings’ came in verbal-motor imagery. I reacted to the 
meaning ‘Kings of England.’” “Weber and Fechner are 
psychologists ;” “ Petal and corolla are botanical terms,” we 
were told. The obvious way to eliminate this form of response 
was to name the universe of discourse as the stimuli were 
given. Into our instructions we inserted the clause: “ Be- 
fore the exposure I shall name to you the universe of dis- 
course in which this relation lies.” Mere statements of the 
universe came, as we had anticipated, less frequently. But 
we had hoped further that, with the universe given, the ob- 
servers, relieved of making that first orientation, would be free 
to experience the relations fully and vividly. This more 
significant effect was not realized. What happened was 
rather that some of the observers found their task much more 
difficult when the statement of the universe was inhibited. 
With many of the stimuli that response was the only one forth- 
coming. “ You have taken away my thunder,” complained K. 
And it was quite apparent from their reports that she and at 
least one other observer were taking the experiment as an in- 
formation test, rather than waiting passively for the relational 
awareness to come. When these two observers were not sure 
of the connection between the terms, they made guesses; and 
their guesses ranged from half-truths to outright mistakes; 
“Henry James is an Englishman;” “Ulster is trying for 
Home-rule ; ” “ King’s College and Columbia are juxtaposed.” 
So we decided to make it possible for them to meet all of the 
requirements of the instructions without any statement of a 
relation. “If no relation shows itself, signify that in the same 
way,” we told them. And to assure them of our good faith 
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in this we gave occasional pairs of stimuli with which guessing 
would lead to an absurdity; Sheraton might, to be sure, be 
called the discoverer of Uranus or even a fellow planet; but 
no one, we thought, would give Praxiteles a place on Mr. 
Hoover’s commission. 

Now it is clear that what Bi and K had done when they 
guessed, and what the others had undoubtedly done when they 
gave bare statements of the logical universe, was to respond 
merely to that section of the instructions which told them that 
they would be asked to state the relation. They had not 
responded to the stimuli by becoming fully aware of them. 
And it was not strange. since they were trying merely to state 
a relation, that they chose the easiest way of doing so. But 
now we had made the formal requirements of our instructions 
extremely simple. The observers were to signify that they 
had become aware of a relation, or they were to signify that 
they had not done so. To do the task set them no statement 
of relaticn was necessary. But our instructions did strongly 
suggest to them that the stimuli would induce in them an 
awareness of relation. Without the experimental hour we 
discussed with them the difference between simply knowing 
about a relation and realizing that relation. Later we made 
an addition to our instructions and a further readjustment of 
them. We asked our observers to make the awareness of the 
relation the focal part of their experience. And because the 
fractionated instructions tended to emphasize the mere verbal 
response, of naming and explicating the relation, sufficiently 
to offset the advantage of any opportunity which such a device 
offered for fuller and more unhindered awarenesses, we com- 
bined in one set the instructions to name the relation and 
show its development, and on the other hand to describe the 
psychological processes. 

Our experiments with the simple figures and our first re- 
formulations of instructions took place during the second and 
third weeks of October. The six individuals who had shared 
in these experiments continued to observe until the middle of 
January, when our work took on a different aspect. With the 
exception of C, who came twice a week, they gave three hours 
a week to the experiment. fl 

During this time, four of our observers, Be, Bi, F and K, 
never experienced awareness of relations or on the other hand 
feelings of relations or conscious attitudes. They had mean- 
ings of relations, of course, and they made adequate relational 
responses. But not only did they report nothing of the nature 
of relational elements comparable to the sensation and the 
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image, or conscious attitudes or patterns to be distinguished 
as relational: they did not even report realizing awarenesses. 
We shall consider the reports of these observers and the 
inferences to be drawn from them before turning to those of 
our other observers. 


Of this group, F gave reports which seem to us especially signifi- 
cant. We have in her a student of high standing in college and uni- 
versity and an observer whose efforts in behalf of the experiment 
may be highly commended. When the logical universe was given with 
the stimuli, and the response of naming it was accordingly inhibited, 
there was a large number of stimuli for which F did not state a 
relation. “If you had not told me the universe I could have said 
that,” she commented after one of her failures to report a relation. 
So we should say that frequently the only response which F made 
to the stimuli was the orienting one of naming the universe. Then 
she adopted a verbal formula into which the terms were thrown; and 
the psychological experience for her consisted in nothing more than 
the actual or imaginal statement of the formula. In its barest form 
it was like this: when the stimulus words were right-left F reported 
“*Right to left’ is the relation. I read the words and said to myself 
‘right is to left.’” Usually, however, the meaning of the terms was 
more limited. “The Socialist party is broader than the Republican. 
The relation is ‘broadness is to narrowness.’ I just said to myself 
‘broad is to narrow.’” Sometimes a verbal-motor association inter- 
vened as with the stimuli cricket-baseball; “ English is to American. 
First I said ‘Brown of Rugby’ and then the relation came at once.” 

We read the instructions aloud to her and explained that what we 
especially desired was not the formal statement but the full and realiz- 
ing awareness of the relation. From that time her responses and 
the corresponding conscious experiences fell, for the greater number, 
into four groups. There was the bare verbal response which came 
immediately and which was accompanied in consciousness by the 
verbal kinaesthesis, as when upon seeing Germany-England F re- 
sponded “opposed.” Or again, the relational meaning might attach 
itself directly to the meanings of the stimulus-words. “The relation 
[between prune and plum] is one of difference in surface. The prune 
is rough, the plum is smooth. Had dark blue visual images.” This 
is nearly as simple as seeing that two lines are different in length, 
and involves no more in the way of relational awareness. The third 
type is represented in the following: “I just thought (and said to 
myself) ‘The larva is a small grublike thing in the first stage of 
life of the moth; later there is a stage where the chrysalis, a cocoon- 
like thing, is formed in which the animal sleeps preparatory to becom- 
ing a moth or a butterfly. Then after these definitions, I got the 
relation; this represents the growing up of a butterfly. It is a genetic 
relation.” It is all as if one were reciting one’s zoology lesson. It is 
a response to the class-room situation rather than an awareness of 
the genetic relation. 

The first and third types differ only in complexity and in the fact 
that the third is a delayed response. They are essentially responses 
to the instructions, and were barren on the conscious side. The second 
is more passive, rather of the nature of a chance association. The 
fourth type differs from the first and third as being another form of 
response. If two objects are known to us, not through the class-room 
or newspapers, but from our own handling of them (or from our 
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acquaintance with their use), our most natural response to them is 
not the mere verbal response, but rather the bodily movements involved 
in the use of them. Thus when we gave as stimulus-words needle- 
thread, F reported: “There was clear visual and tactual imagery; a 
needie was in my left hand, a thread in my right. The thread went 
through the needle. The relation is ‘the thread pulling along through 
the needle.’” That is to say, the relation is the physical connection 
of the two objects represented. If the objects were less familiar or 
less tractable, F’s response was again purely verbal-motor, usually 
taking the form of the functional definition: “The commutator re- 
verses the electric current;” or “ The hinge is the thing that lets the 
door swing to and fro.” 

Obviously, in all of these instances, there is nothing in her experi- 
ence which F designates as an awareness of relation, there is nothing 
on the psychological side which we are to characterize peculiarly as 
relational. For her the relation is a meaning, or it is a mode of 
behavior in keeping with which she makes her response. 

Be’s reports offer nothing further in the way of relational aware- 
ness or psychological process. Here again we found the barest of 
verbal responses: Virgil-Aeneid brought nothing but the verbal-motor 
imagery, “ Virgil’s Aeneid.” And here too was the mere compre- 
hension of the stimuli involving the relational meaning. The defin- 
ing response appeared in both its aspects; the functional with words 
like damper-string, and the class-room type as in the statement 
“ Winckelmann is a student of Greek art.” We had, by the way, chosen 
the field of Greek art particularly because Be had taken extensive 
undergraduate work in it. The fullest experiences which she reported 
were of a memorial nature. With Arthur-Excalibur, she reported: 
“* The passing of Arthur’ came in verbal-motor. I had a visual image 
which meant the knight’s return to tell Arthur that the sword had 
been thrown into the lake. Then I saw the rest; the hand came up 
and Arthur was carried away. Finally I thought that the sword was 
Arthur’s. The relation was ownership.” Here the relation appears 
to be a reflective response to the instructions; Be gives no evidence 
of a realizing awareness of it. 

For K and Bi the relation is fairly consistently a mode of response 
to instructions. When the statement of the universe was inhibited, 
they still gave it in the guise of what they called the relation of 
identity. Between Dante and Virgil K gave this relation and explic- 
ated it as identity of function. “The meaning of poet followed 
directly upon reading Virgil; said ‘identity’ to myself.” This super- 
ficial response is obviously a function rather of the instructions to 
state a relation than of the stimulus-words. There is no living 
awareness of the relation between Dante and Virgil. The other 
responses of K were definitions, sometimes with elaborative i = 
ery, or handling of the terms. To straight line-cylinder she said: 
“The straight line is an element of the cylinder. The relation is 
generation. There was a visual image of the cylinder, and the line 
revolving about the circle was represented by eye movements.” The 
response is, of course, quite adequate to the question ‘What is the 
relation?’ With tangent-secant, however, K had a fuller experience, 
and broke away from the mere answer to question: “I had a visual 
image of a circle with a tangent and a secant. Then I thought that 
relative to the circle they are the same except that the two points 
of the contact of the tangent are the same, while those of the secant 
are not. This was represented by verbalization and by the kinaesthesis 
of drawing it all out in my lap. Then with another visual image and 
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with further drawing I realized that one is the limiting position of 
the other. It was the relation of identity.” This report is ambiguous: 
K says that she “realizes” the relation, but on the other hand there 
is no evidence of this realization and there is nothing on the psycho- 
logical side but the usual associative ead and the kinaesthesis of 
the drawing response. So one is inclined to regard her verb merely 
as an accidental turn of speech, and to classify the experience with the 
other instances where relational meanings have accrued to the situa- 
tion. Still there is possible the interpretation of it as a fleeting 
awareness. 

Bi never broke away from the attitude of response to instructions. 
Besides making the response of ‘identity,’ he used a formula some- 
what like F’s: “The relation of Latin to English,” “The relation of 
the container to the contained.” But his most frequent response 
was that of the definition. Sometimes this was a rather long process 
of remembering and formulation. The stimulus-words were primary 
coil—secondary coil; Bi reported “There was a strain in my head 
and in my throat, and then there was a relaxation which meant ‘ I’ve 
got the relation.’ I remembered the passage in Titchener’s Manual 
and started to formulate: ‘The primary coil receives the current at 
a certain voltage and amperage; when it comes out of the secondary 
the voltage is increased tremendously and the amperage decreased 
proportionately.’” In the persistence of the Aufgabe-awareness we 
have, of course, further indication that Bi persisted in taking the 
experiment as a reaction. 

This attitude is typical of all of Bi’s reports. Usually, however, the 
response was much simpler: “Coke comes from coal,” “The pole 
star lies out in space on a line with the Great Dipper;” and on the 
psychological side he reported the usual verbal imagery, the strain 
and relaxation of the task, and the occasional fragmentary visual 
or auditory imagery. With the names of familiar, portable objects, 
again, we get primarily, instead of the verbal response, the other 
appropriate movements. Bi welcomes these stimuli as producing 
vivid and real experiences. But as with his fellow observers, the 
“vivid and real” experience is not an awareness of relation but 
the imaged response. Such reports as the following leave little 
doubt as to this. “This was a vivid experience,” he reported on 
ball-cue. “There was strong kinaesthesis, first the strain of holding 
the cue, then I actually poked the ball. After that in verbal-motor 
came my statement of the relation ‘A cue is what you push the 
ball with.’” 

Before closing our work with these four observers we returned to 
graphic stimuli. It might be, we thought, that stimuli in the form of 
words were a cue for the purely verbal response. In this new series 
of figures, however, the relation was not so apparent as in the first, 
and in a number of instances several relations were possible. Typical 
pairs are two Gaussian curves with different measures of precision; a 
circle and an ellipse; St. George’s and St. Andrew’s crosses (which 
could also be taken as arithmetical signs) ; an escapement wheel and 
its lock; a Zeppelin and a Montgolfier balloon. Our instructions dif- 
fered only in the necessary details. 

The reports were of the same type. There was the appropriate and 
adequate response: “The relation is similarity of mathematical func- 
tions ; the one is a repeated function of the other. This was in auditory 
verbal imagery.” Bi had his customary tension and relaxation with 
the verbal kinaesthesis of the response. For F, while the stimuli might 
result in a mild empathy, the relation was the formal superficial re- 
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sponse: “With the first my head was upright; with the second it felt 
twisted to the left. Straight is to oblique.” 


In four of our observers, then, we have individuals for 
whom the relational situation may have the proper meaning, 
and from whom it may call forth an appropriate response. 
We needed no experimental data to convince us of this: their 
college and university records give ample proof. But when 
placed in an experimental environment especially designed to 
induce in them full realization and pregnant awareness of its 
relational aspect, they gave no evidence of such an experience ; 
and whatever might be the psychological correlates of a rela- 
tional awareness, we had found, corresponding to the rela- 
tional behavior and the meanings of behavior, merely the 
kinaesthetic patterns of the response, and the imagery of the 
associative consciousness: there was neither element nor pat- 
tern to be peculiarly designated as a feeling of relation. 

Of our other observers, C unfortunately has had little train- 
ing in introspection, and we are scarcely justified in drawing 
final inferences from her reports. She indicated several times 
in the course of her observations that she had not been able to 
describe adequately the experiences induced by the stimuli, but 
in what she gave we find nothing more in the way of aware- 
ness or of psychological content than the first four observers 
reported. When practicable objects were named she, too, 
observed only the imagery of the appropriate movements. 
On the other hand she never gave the bare definitions so 
frequent with the others ; the stimuli always brought associated 
meanings: “I first remembered that Lessing mentions 
Winckelmann in the Laocodn. I tried to remember his atti- 
tude. Winckelmann, I know, through his work on Greek art, 
originated modern German aesthetics.” It is impossible, be- 
cause of the lack of introspection, to say conclusively that 
this is a case merely of associated meanings. And the same 
thing is true of the next: “The relation [between Dante and 
Virgil] has a double aspect: it’s a parental relation and the 
literary relation of master and disciple. First I had a visual 
image of Corot’s picture of Virgil and Dante in the under- 
world, Virgil leading Dante, protecting and fatherly. I 
thought of Virgil as Dante’s guide and mentor.” 

Of Y and H, however, more is to be said. Y, it is true, in 
the course of the three months gave many reports which are 
of quite the same nature as those we have considered. Some- 
times he reported the barest of verbal experiences: Great 
Britain-Crouwn Colony stimulated the response “tributary to ;” 
and Copernican-Ptolemaic gave “ followed,” with nothing to 
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be observed on the psychological side but the visual perception 
and throat kinaesthesis. Occasionally he took as the relation 
a memorial experience in which the two terms appeared: 
“T recalled the recent meeting of Labor at which Gompers 
introduced Wilson. I took this as the relation. There was 
the visual reading and fragmentary black and white imagery 
of a newspaper column.” 

But with Armada-England Y reported: “There came 
simply the feeling that they are related. It’s a conscious 
attitude of knowing that they go together. After that I got 
in verbal-motor imagery ‘Spanish;’ and a visual image of 
the map of England.” Now, here is something different in 
nature from a motor response, verbal or otherwise, to a 
situation, on the one hand, and an associated relational mean- 
ing on the other. Indeed, the full meaning does not come; 
but Y is aware of a relatedness. But what are the psych- 
ological counterparts of this awareness? As it occurred from 
time to time Y analyzed it as the conscious attitude of famili- 
arity ; or again it simply meant the logical universe, and was 
attended by faint tags of verbal imagery. Once he reported: 
“At first there was no relation, then suddenly it came, just 
the feeling that they are related; it’s a sort of warmth.” Here 
then we have an elementary awareness of relation; which 
proves to be psychologically no peculiarly relational content, 
but a well-known conscious attitude, verbal imagery, and a 
“sort of warmth; ” and it is significant, furthermore, that H, 
in his reports, did not call these experiences awarenesses of 
relation: “It’s simply a logical meaning; it’s as if ‘ Why they 
belong together, they’re related.’ Sometimes it’s not to be 
separated from the first perception; when it is, it may be 
attended by the feeling of familiarity.” 

Y’s “awareness of relation” was not always so simple, 
however. The words nebula-solar system induced in him his 
fullest experience. ‘“ Immediately, even before I verbalized 
the words, came the awareness that they are definitely related 
in a particular way. Then I was aware of the way: The 
solar system evolves from a nebula; this came with the idea 
of rotary motion and mass formation. The relation is one of 
evolutionary development. Afterwards I recalled that the 
nebular theory is given up. But this was quite apart from the 
relation. That sudden awareness and the development of the 
meaning were a continuous process.” He characterized it 
further when he contrasted with it another experience. “ This 
relation is true, of course, but it’s washed out and superficial. 
It was forced on the terms instead of rising from them 
spontaneously. It lacked the solidity and warmth of the 
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nebula-solar system awareness. That was real awareness.” 

Yes, it was a “ real awareness,” a durative consciousness of 
a definite inception followed by predetermined associations 
which culminated in the full meaning. Here, if anywhere, 
we should expect to find feelings of relation. But Y observed 
on the psychological side “ just vaguely localized organics, a 
sort of warmth, and some visual imagery.” In this vivid 
experience there was no relational element; the contents that 
were present did not even fall into patterns which could be 
characterized as relational. And Y’s account of his awareness 
of relation on the meaningful side reads like those of the way 
in which Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller learned to asso- 
ciate names with objects. It is the story of any vivid 
awareness. 

It is further significant that Y likewise designated as a 
“good, live awareness” the widely spread bodily imagery 
which he experienced in common with the other observers 
when the stimuli were such as to induce that response. With 
magnetic field-electric current he reported: “ Immediately 
there was full kinaesthetic imagery of turning to the left and 
going forward, with my right hand high above my head and 
my left pointing to the ground. This gave me the relation of 
the direction of the current to that of the magnetic field.” 
Even when taken in the large, there is no distinction for Y 
between an experience which may be called full realization 
and -awareness of a relational situation, and one which, in 
strictness, is merely a satisfyingly adequate bodily response. 

H also had his “ awarenesses of relation,” and they formed 
the bulk of his experiences. Unlike Y, he had a definite 
criterion for them. The mere knowing that two objects be- 
longed together did not, as we have seen, constitute a “ re- 
lational awareness.” H’s characterization of the experience 
was: “ You can state the relation and you may get visual or 
other imagery, but you don’t feel the relation until the organics 
come.” With Weber-Fechner he reported: “I knew that 
they were related ; there was a little throat strain. Then came 
visual imagery ; scrappy, indistinct bits of tables and formulae 
flitting through.” But this he emphatically tells us is not 
essential to the relational awareness; that appears only with 
the kinaesthetic imagery and organic pressures. These are 
not the vaguely localized warmths of Y’s analysis, but fairly 
elaborate and illustrative of a particular relational meaning— 
as visual imagery is illustrative. ‘Somewhere in my chest 
there were organics of light pressure, globular things; then 
they pulled out into a line. With that I realized the relation 
of succession, one following the other.” 
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Contrasted with these relational awarenesses are the ex- 
periences in which there is mere association of relational mean- 
ings; “ The first relation was: ‘ John baptized Jesus.’ Then 
the relation of ‘preceding,’ purely logical in verbal-motor 
with a little visual imagery. I recalled the Brook Kerith. 
But in all this I experienced nothing of a relation.” 

H’s experiences are thus richer and more vivid than those 
of most of our observers. He does indeed realize the relations, 
but his “ awareness of relation” is rather an organic drama- 
tization of the particular meaning than an arrangement of the 
meanings, such as Y offered. 


There were, then, three ways in which our seven observers 
were stimulated when the terms of relations were named or 
depicted for them. 1. They all, at times, some more frequently 
than others, made what seemed to them the proper relational 
response: this may be verbal,—the name of the logical uni- 
verse, a single phrase denoting the relation, or a mere elab- 
orate formulation of it ; or it may take the form of other bodily 
attitudes which represent the customary behavior with the 
objects represented. And the psychological correlate is the 
corresponding kinaesthetic impression or imagery, this at- 
tended, in some cases, by the familiar strain and relaxation 
which form the pattern of the Aufgabe-awareness. 2. In 
the second group we have the more passive experiences in 
which certain of the meanings which accrued to the stimuli 
were relational, or were so considered by our observers. On 
the psychological side, there were observed only the usual 
processes of the associative consciousness. In neither of these 
two experiences was there any full realization or pregnant 
awareness of the relation as such; and among the existential 
processes and the psychological complexes there was none 
to be characterized as peculiarly relational. 3. Only two of 
our observers made explicit report of “ awarenesses of rela- 
tion.” H’s awarenesses, which were the more frequent, we 
have seen to consist merely in a full organic accompaniment 
of the relational meaning. Psychologically, they too are not 
to be distinguished as to element or pattern. Among Y’s 
awarenesses there were the knowledge that the objects be- 
longed to a particular universe, and the feeling of familiarity 
to which H did not give the term ‘relation.’ In its fullest 
development, Y’s awareness of relation, taken in the large, 
showed an arrangement of meanings common to all aware- 
nesses or to all experiences in which the end is predetermined 
by an Aufgabe. It, too, offered to analysis nothing but vague 
kinaesthesis and the usual imagery. 
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Notwithstanding our confidence in these observers we were 
glad to check their reports by those of members of the 
staff, for we had not in the least anticipated that, in the 
situation which our instructions and stimuli made, vivid aware- 
nesses of relation would not be often induced. With W and D, 
however, the purely verbal response was quite as frequent. 
“Read the words [Weber-Fechner] ; ‘both psychologists’ came 
verbally, then I said ‘ similars;’” or “ The relation [between 
tide and moon] is cause and effect; auditory-verbal imagery 
only.” And there was approximately the same proportion of 
associative experiences: “ Read the words: ‘ image-sensation ;’ 
almost immediately came a visual image meaning the lecture 
room below, and I saw myself lecturing at the desk. Then the 
word ‘identity’ came. Between the visual image and the 
word I had the notion of the debate about the two terms.” 

For W the experience usually began with a feeling of fa- 
miliarity and comfortableness (or the opposite), one of Y’s 
awarenesses. What he himself termed an awareness of rela- 
tion consisted, he said, merely in knowing how to use the 
terms; and, as the correlated processes, he reported verbal- 
motor images of words and phrases. These were not always 
expressive of a relation; in some cases no relational meaning 
came. 

D’s attitude was, with the exception of two or three asso- 
ciative experiences, that of making the adequate response. 
And like Bi, he reported the usual kinaesthesis of the Aufgabe- 
awareness. With him, however, this was exceptionally vivid. 
The proper verbal response comes and D observes “a very 
pleasant feeling, a glow and the imaginal kinaesthesis of nod- 
ding ‘yes, yes!’.” It is significant for our problem that D 
gave to this experience, which is unmistakably the satisfaction 
in having done the task, the name of “ relational awareness.” 


Conclusions 

Our problem has been to learn whether there are to be 
found in the experiences of individuals, selected for their high 
academic, and (with a single exception) for their psychologi- 
cal training, elements or patterns of consciousness which are 
to be peculiarly distinguished as feelings of relation. The 
results of our experiment are unequivocal. 1. Our experi- 
mental situation, in which stimuli and instructions were es- 
pecially designed with the intention of inducing in the observer 
a full realization and pregnant awareness of the relation, 
seldom had this effect. Our observers could not, in the ma- 
jority of cases, follow our instructions to react to the aware- 
ness of relation, because no awareness came: they made 
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relational responses and they stated the relational meanings 
which were associated with the perception of the stimuli. In 
other instances the feeling of familiarity, knowing the logical 
universe, the imagery of the full bodily response to the stimuli, 
the relaxation and pleasantness of the Aufgabe-awareness, 
and finally an organic depicting of the particular relational 
meaning, were all called awarenesses of relation. The other 
experience, which was so named, resembled in its general 
form any awareness or durative consciousness the course of 
which is predetermined. 2. In all of our experiments, with 
nine observers, a relational element was not once observed. 
The existential processes are the usual imagery, the kinaes- 
thesis attending bodily movement, and organic pressures and 
warmth. 3. We have, furthermore, found, corresponding to 
the relational behavior or the relational meaning, or even to 
the full awareness of relation, no pattern of the contents of 
consciousness which may be designated as a relational com- 
plex. In this respect we may not speak of the relational 
consciousness in the sense in which we speak of the general- 
izing, or the recognitive or the emotional consciousness. 


Part II. 
History OF THE PROBLEM 


Our conclusions as to the nature of the relational experience are 
not in accord with the views held by many psychologists. Calkins,® 
Titchener* and Washburn® have listed the supporters of the relational 
element. Our intention in the following pages will be to offer explana- 
tions for this diversity of view in the instances of several representa- 
tive writers. In every case our discussion must, for lack of space, be 
limited to a brief statement of the theory and to our own conclusions. 
References to the author’s full treatment will, however, always be 
given. 

In his chapter on the Composition of Mind, Herbert Spencer classi- 
fies the components of mind as “the Feelings and the Relations be- 
tween feelings.”® This distinction, as Spencer first draws it, has both 
an introspective and a logical basis. In contrast to the feelings, a 
relation between feelings does not occupy an appreciable part of con- 
sciousness; and if the terms which it unites are taken away, “it dis- 
appears along with them; having no independent place—no individu- 
ality of its own.” But he proceeds straightway to say that these can- 
not be grounds for an absolute distinction: “Under an ultimate anal- 
ysis, what we call a relation proves to be itself a kind of feeling— 
the momentary feeling accompanying the transition from one con- 
spicuous feeling to another conspicuous feeling. And it is true that, 
notwithstanding its extreme brevity, its qualitative character is appre- 


3M. W. Calkins, A First Book in Psychology, 1912, 362ff. 

4E. B. Titchener, Lectures on the Experimental Psychology of the 
Thought Processes, 1909, 301ff. 

5M. F. Washburn, Movement and Mental Imagery, 1916, 187ff. 

°H. Spencer, Principles of Psychology, 1880, I, 163 
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ciable; for relations are distinguishable from one another only by the 
unlikeness of the feelings which accompany the momentary transitions.” 
The introspective distinction is gone. As for that of logical depend- 
ence, Spencer continues, “We must also admit that just as a relation 
can have no existence apart from the feelings which form its terms, so 
a feeling can exist only by relations to other feelings which limit it in 
space or time or hoth. Strictly speaking, neither a feeling nor a rela- 
tion is an independent element of consciousness.” 

The original distinction is, however, to be maintained, not for psy- 
chological reasons but because it is deducible from Spencer’s theories 
of physiological and anatomical correlations. A consideration of mu- 
sical sound, it will be remembered, had led Spencer to infer that all 
feelings are composed of units of feeling, or shocks, which are the 
subjective equivalents of waves of molecular change propagated through 
a nerve center. “When a rapid succession of such waves yields a 
rapid succession of such units of feeling, there results the continuous 
feeling known as a sensation.”* The relational feeling, on the other 
hand, Spencer regards as a single one of these nervous shocks. On 
the anatomical side, “ feelings and the relations between feelings cor- 
respond to nerve-corpuscles and the fibres which connect nerve-cor- 
puscles; or rather, to the molecular changes transmitted through 
fibres.” Hence, “whereas a relational feeling is a portion of con- 
sciousness inseparable into parts, a feeling ordinarily so-called, is a 
portion of consciousness that admits imaginary division into like parts 
which are related to one another in sequence or co-existence. A feel- 
ing proper is an aggregate of related like parts, while a relational 
feeling is undecomposable.”!® But to introspection they are both un- 
decomposable, both simple constituents of mind. 

If on the other hand the feelings and relations are regarded sub- 
jectively, we have states in consciousness and we have changes between 
these states. But “the changes are themselves cognizable as states of 
consciousness; not, indeed, as simple states, but as states in which 
the transitions from state to state are the things contemplated.” And 
these “changes in consciousness are nothing else than what we call 
relations.”11 

Spencer’s relational feeling, then, is not a function of the scientific 
method of observation; it is derived deductively from a system of 
neuro-physiology and aestho-physiology. And when, thus derived, it 
is viewed subjectively, it is characterized and classified epistemologi- 
cally, on the basis of the objects of “contemplation.” Evidently, a 
relational element thus conceived is not on the level of scientific psy- 
chology; and it is therefore difficult to understand how a modern 
psychologist can make Spencer lead the list of the supporters of the 
relational element. Not Spencer’s introspection, but his system, “speaks 
unequivocally in favor of the occurrence of a relational element.”!? 

Schrader’s discussion of the conscious relation!* offers a second line 
of reasoning, which is based on the assumption that there is a term- 


7 Ibid., 184. 


11 Jbid., II, 263ff. 

12 Calkins, op. cit., 363. 

18 E. Schrader, Die bewusste Bezichung zwischen Vorstellungen als 
konstitutives Bewusstseinselement: ein Beitrag zur Psychologie der 
Denkerscheinungen, 1893. 
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for-term, logically adequate, correlation between meanings on the one 
hand and psychological processes on the other. Because this 4rgument 
appears in present-day briefs for the relational element, often as a 
makeshift for observation in professedly experimental studies, it is 
worth while to review Schrader’s work which places it properly on a 
pre-scientific level. Schrader’s starting-point is in such everyday ex- 
periences as this: while walking he sees a figure which he takes to be 
that of a woman in a gray dress; but later he observes that this indi- 
vidual is pushing a wheel-barrow, and he perceives not a woman but 
a workman wearing a gray apron.1* The problem is to explain how, 
in such an experience, the resulting idea of man, (a), has come from 
the initial idea of woman, (6), by way of the idea of wheel-barrow, 
(c). The four laws of association are inadequate for this purpose. 
Schrader’s solution is the hypothesis that a relation exists between 
(a) and (6) and results in (c). This relation is a psychological pro- 
cess, and although the evidence is not conclusive, Schrader chooses to 
regard it as a conscious one: it is unthinkable that two conscious ideas 
should act upon each other unconsciously.5 If observation does not 
reveal such a process, the logical conclusion is that observation is not 
the only method for investigating the phenomena of consciousness: 
the relation is an assumption essential to the desired explanation. 

It would seem unnecessary to point out that such a discussion can 
have no significance for experimental psychology. Schrader’s elements, 
his “ideas,” are not psychological processes but meanings: it is these 
meanings for the explanation of which the Aristotelian laws are in- 
sufficient and the conscious relation is necessary. Moreover Schra- 
der’s problem is itself not psychological: psychology is not interested 
in the rationalizing of thought. His method is not observation but 
deduction; his criteria are not empirical but logical. And his result 
is an hypothesis, a postulate of explanation; this he himself says, and 
reiterates the statement in a later work.1® Yet we shall find experi- 
mentalists claiming for the relation a place among psychological ele- 
ments on such grounds as these. 

What, however, is to be our answer to James’ plea for the “ rein- 
statement of the vague to its proper place in our mental life?” Here 
we are not concerned with a philosophical system, or with an explana- 
tion of the course of our thinking; James’ primary appeal is rather to 
his individual experience. “There is not a conjunction or a preposi- 
tion, and hardly an adverbial phrase, syntactic form, or inflection of 
voice, in human speech, that does not express some shading or other 
of relation which we at some moment actually feel to exist between 
the larger objects of our thought. If we speak objectively, it is the 
real relations that appear revealed; if we speak subjectively, it is the 
stream of consciousness that matches each of them by an inward 
coloring of its own. In either case the relations are numberless, and 
no existing language is capable of doing justice to all their shades. 

“We ought to say a feeling of and, a feeling of if, a feeling of but, 
and a feeling of by, quite as readily as we say a feeling of blue or a 
feeling of cold.”17 

It may well be that we have here evidence of a richness of experi- 
ence which is not the possession of the majority, of such experience 
as our own educated observers do not reveal in their reports. But 
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16 Elemente der Psychologie des Urteils, 1905. 

17 James, The Principles of Psychology, 1890, I, 2458. 
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be that as it may, James is certainly not regarding these feelings psy- 
chologically. His elements, it will be remembered, his sensations and 
perceptions, are cognitive functions; hence we read of a feeling of if, 
and a feeling of cold, and are told that the one is a transitive part, 
the other a substantive part, of the stream of thought. But we have 
still to ask what these feelings of if and of but are, in strictly psycho- 
logical terms. Titchener’s answer is this: “All such ‘ feelings ’— 
feelings of if and why, and nevertheless, and therefore—normally take 
the form, in my experience, of motor empathy. I act the feeling out, 
though as a rule in imaginal and not in sensational terms. It may be 
fleeting, or it may be relatively stable; whatever it is, I have not the 
slightest doubt oi its kinaesthetic character.”18 And he quotes Row- 
land’s summary of that part of her experiment in which the observers 
were asked to describe the psychological experiences associated with 
prepositions: “ All the different prepositions can be expressed by some 
variety of ‘huddle,’ and indeed that is the only way they can be ex- 
pressed and have any significance.”19 

Washburn, too, making a more theoretical approach to the problem 
in Movement and Imagery, reduces the feelings of relation to kinaes- 
thetic sensations. In 1906 she had pointed out a kinaesthetic origin 
for them in “remotely ancestral motor attitudes.”2° In her recent 
discussion of the ‘imageless processes’?! she takes as her starting 
point the fact that certain of them, including the feelings of relation, 
can be named: “some of them are clearly designated by being called 
‘likeness,’ ‘the feeling of but,” . . . and so forth.” But naming 
is a motor response, and Washburn reasons that “if two processes (in 
our terminology, two movement systems ) are associated with the same 
motor response, the great probability is that they are so associated by 
virtue of being essentially alike. . . . It would therefore seem 
probable that if we promptly and unhesitatingly use the word ‘but’ 
when two conscious processes are in a relation of opposition, no 
matter what the nature of the processes thus related may be, whether 
they are two colors or two theories of the universe, the butness is due 
to a nervous process essentially the same in both cases.” And the 
same inference may be drawn for all cases of “‘ifness,’ likeness, dif- 
ference, ‘ greaterness,’ ‘lessness,’” and the rest. The question then is: 
what is the character of these “common factors?” And Washburn, 
as we have said, chooses to consider them kinaesthetic. In the first 
place, there is no other kind of sensation that is so regularly an accom- 
paniment of other modalities as is the kinaesthetic. Further, the pop- 
ular claim that the processes are non-sensational may be readily ex- 
plained by several conditions that make analysis difficult. And there 
is, beyond these arguments, the evidence afforded by such introspec- 
tions as Titchener’s in the instances of the motor attitudes which show 
a “tendency to develop and diffuse themselves until they produce in 
consciousness analyzable organic attitudes.” 

Calkins’ relational elements are, like James’, based upon an appeal 
to experience.22. “ When, for example, I try to match one green with 
another, my consciousness of greenness, of colorless light, of bright- 


18 Titchener, op. cit., 185. 

19 FE. Rowland, The ee Experiences connected with the 
Different Parts of Speech, 1907, 24 

20M. F. Washburn, The Term ‘ Feeling,’ Journ. Philos. Psych. Sci. 
Meth., III, 1906, 620. 

21 Movement and Mental Imagery, 1916, 195ff. 

22 Calkins, op. cit., 138ff. 
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ness and of extensity are not the only elements of my consciousness. 
On the contrary, the consciousness of the likeness or difference of the 
given green as compared with the standard is the very essence of the 
experience.” But consciousness of green and consciousness of like- 
ness are meanings; and there is no apparent reason for thinking that, 
when viewed psychologically, this experience would not be describable 
in the terms to which our observers reduced their experiences of the 
same meanings. In a following account the writer tends to abstract 
from the individual meaning of the experience and to logicize it: “ The 
recognition of a picture, that is, the consciousness of it as familiar, is 
the realization of the sameness of my present with my past experience 
of it. This includes not the mere sensational imagination of the word 
‘same’ but the obviously relational consciousness of sameness.” To 
call familiarity the realization of sameness is to remove one’s assign- 
ment of values a step from the immediate experience, and we should 
hardly expect to find a psychological description at this level. 

Again, when Calkins passes from reporting her meaningful experi- 
ences to a systematic discussion, her criteria are not psychological but 
logical. “ The relational element is reflectively known as, so to speak, 
belonging to, attached to, another element or constituent of the com- 
plex experience of the given moment. And the relational is distin- 
guished from the attributive element as belonging to at least two such 
other elements or factors. . . We are conscious of the likeness 
or unlikeness of one color or pleasure or relation to another—that is, 
the relational consciousness is, as it were, subordinated to two other 
elemental experiences.”2% 

In the experimental sphere, Woodworth’s investigation2* is one of 
the few frontal attacks upon the relational experience; but his claim 
for an unanalyzable relational content was not supported when the 
rule-of-three experiments were repeated in the Cornell Laboratory.*5 
By far the greater number of the conclusions as to the nature of the 
experience are by-products of investigations focussed upon other 
problems, such as Messer’s*® and Ach’s?? researches. Both of 
these men include the relational experience among the ‘conscious 
attitudes” As the Cornell study already referred to shows that “ con- 
scious attitudes can be analyzed into sensations and images and feel- 
ings, or traced genetically to such analyzable complexes,”25 we need 
not consider this position further 

Buhler, however, after copious researches in the Wurzburg Labora- 
tory on the process of thought, ranks the relation among the mental 
elements. We may then look tu his work to show us what the experi- 
mental basis for this fiequent view of the relation can be. It is to be 
noted, by the way, that Biihler opens his first study, Ueber Gedanken, 
with a review of recent discussion as to the correspondence between 
the logical and the psychological laws of thought.2® This is an unfor- 
tunate background for a scientific investigation: it may lead to the 


23 [bid., 331. 

24R. S. Woodworth, The Consciousness of Relation, in Essays Phil- 
osophicai and Psychological in Honour of William James, 1908, 495ff. 

20H M. Clarke, Amer. Journ. Psych., XXII, 1911, 243ff. 

26 A. Messer, Experimentell-psychologische Untersuchungen iiber das 
Denken, in Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., VUIL., 1906. 

27N. Ach, Ueber d. Willenstatigkeit u. d. Denken, 1905. 

28 Clarke, op. cit., 246. 

-_ Buhler, Ueber Cedanken, in Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., 1X, 1907, 
200ff. 
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same non-psychological rationalizing of mental elements that we found 
in Schrader’s work. 

But Biihler’s results may speak for themselves. His problem, 
broadly stated, is: what do we experience when we think, when we 
solve given problems? His method is to ask his observers questions 
of various types, all of which will evoke effort on their part, and to 
get from them full reports of their experiences. With this material 
his first specific question is: what are the components (Bestandstiicke) 
of our thought experiences? And it wil! be remembered that he finds, 
in his observer’s reports, other than sensory processes and feelings 
and conscious attitudes, “etwas, was vor allem keine sinnliche Quali- 
tat, keine sinnliche Intensitat aufweist; etwas, von dem man wohl 
einen Klarheitsgrad, einen Sicherheitsgrad, eine Lebhaftigkeit, mit der 
es das psychische Interesse in Anspruch nimmt, aussagen kann, das 
aber inhaltlich ganz anders bestimmt ist als alles, was sich letzten 
Endes auf Empfindungen zuriickfiihren last.”8° The observers, in 
referring to such experiences as this, most frequently and most fit- 
tingly use the term Gedanken; and it is this term which Buhler adopts. 

So far Bihler’s problem has been psychological: an analysis of an 
extent of consciousness (we shall later examine his solution of it). 
He now asks: what are the essential components, what are the vehicles 
of the thought content? There is of course a psychological possibility 
in this question: we may take it to refer to a strict empirical correla- 
tion. But that is not Bihler’s intention; he is already in Hiisserl’s 
plane: “was ist das psychisch-reale Correlat des Ideellen, das die 
Logik bestimmt? ”31_ And his first reply is, as we should fear, on the 
same level. The necessary element is the Gedanke: “Es geniigt ein 
Blick auf die Protokolle, um sagen zu kénnen: etwas, was so frag- 
mentarisch, so sporadisch, so durchaus zufallig auftritt im Bewusst- 
sein wie die Vorstellungen in unseren Denkerlebnissen, kann nicht als 
Trager des festgefiigten und kontinuierlichen Denkgehalts angesehen 
werden.”32 But is there any reason for thinking that we shall find 
between thoughts and . YY processes such a correlation as a 
logician would design? No such argument a priori can be acceptable 
to psychologists. So let us turn to the reports themselves, to see 
whether there is to be found in them evidence for the existence of 
such elements as the Gedanken. After all, Bihler presents himself as 
approaching the problem not with the method of the logician but with 
introspection. Here is a typical report from the Wirzburg observers: 
“|. . Es kam mir der Gedanke: durch Gedanken ans Zukiinftige 
werden die Menschen bestimmt. Dann aber gleich der Gedanke: dass 
der Gedanke an das Zukiinftige nicht mit der Zukunft selbst ver- 
wechselt werden darf, dass solche . . . Verweschslungen aber 
einen haufigen Trick im philosophischen Denken bilden. (Von Worten 
oder Vorstellungen war bei alledem keine Spur.) . . .”83 But if, 
as the observer says, there is no trace of a perceptual basis, neither is 
there much that is psychological. Such reports our Cornell observers 
made when instructed to state meanings: “I thought that relative to 
the circle the tangent and the secant are the same, except that the two 
points of contact of the tangent are the same, while those of the 
secant are not.” The Gedanken, as the Wirzburg observers report 
them, are no more to be taken as mental elements than is this ‘thought’ 


30 [bid., 315. 
31 Jbid., 316. 
32 Jbid., 317. 
88 Jbid., 318. 
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of K’s. They are meanings, and they are characterized only as mean- 
ings: the Gedanke that the thought of the future should not be con- 
fused with the future itself; the Gedanken of causality, altruism and 
so forth. Moreover, besides this evidence from the reports them- 
selves, we have the statement of one of the two observers upon whom 
Bihler most relied that his own reports were to a great extent not 
introspective.** 

This, then, is our definition of Biihler’s position: his observers report 
meanings under the head of Gedanken; he, with his non-psychological 
desire for a logically adequate parallelism between mental elements 
and meanings or Gedankengehalt, takes as the psychological vehicle 
of the meanings the meanings themselves. This is the status of the 
Gedanken in general, and of the relation as a particular Gedanke. 

But, taking the Wiirzburg reports for the statements of meaning 
which they for the greater part are, we may still ask whether they 
give evidence of experiences essentially different from those which 
our observers reported and, when introspecting, analyzed into sensory 
and imaginal processes. In case they do so, we must of course 
suspend judgment as to the psychological correlates until proper obser- 
vations have been made. 

Buhler distinguishes several types of Gedanken.*5 First there is 
the Regelbewusstsein, consciousness of rule or principle; “I knew how 
one solves such questions,” or “I was conscious that one can get the 
meaning of this concept.” These are clearly meanings, and Bihler 
characterizes them in their purely epistemological aspects: “ The object 
of the Regelbewusstsein is not the rule but the objective to which it 
is applicable.” Our aim was not the study of the problem-solving 
consciousness, so our relevant data are not abundant; but this Ge- 
danke is comparable, we think, to the “knowing how to use a term” 
which our observer W reported, and which he described psychologically 
as “verbal-motor imagery of words and phrases.” 

Secondly, Biihler has the Beaziehungsbewusstsein, consciousness of 
relation. He discusses the relations more fully in a later section; but 
at this point there is especially to be noted Buhler’s unfortunate ten- 
dency to over-interpret reports. The relations may be so obvious, 
he says, that the observer fails to mention them; he thinks that he 
has given them when he gives the terms. An observer, for instance, 
reports that he “ thought of monism and dualism ;” of course he means, 
says Bihler, “the opposition of monism and dualism.” But there is 
no justification for such an interpretation, especially in the light of 
what our Cornell results reveal as to the superficiality of quite 
adequate thinking. So some of Biihler’s relations do not represent 
even the meaningful side of his observers’ experience, but are the 
product of his own logical bias. When the Wurzburg observers do 
report relations, their statements read like those made by our observers 
when asked for meanings: “I was conscious of relation between whole 
and part;” “the opposition between thoughts and bodily limitations.” 
These experiences appear to be, not pregnant mo bse f awarenesses, 
but the superficial relational meanings so frequent in our own results; 
and there is no reason to think that a psychological treatment of 
them would disclose other psychological processes than those observed 


y us. 
Finally, there is Biihler’s third type of Gedanke, the intention. 
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The observers are often astonished by the extent of such conscious- 
nesses: “I thought of the ancient scepticism, aud a great deal was 
included in that. I had instantly the whole development in three 
periods.” W’s thought of the controversy about image and sensation 
is a parallel in the Cornell Laboratory. His introspection on that 
occasion and introspection in general offer plenty of evidence that 
richness of meaning is not necessarily correlated with richness of 
psychological content. 

There is, then, in Biihler’s first research nothing to lead us to ques- 
tion our conclusions as to the psychological nature of the relational 
experience. But this first experiment has suggested to Bihler that 
there is more in the thought-consciousness than the Gedanken; in 
particular, there are besides the relations between thoughts those 
between the experiences of having thoughts. The essential thing in 
the process of understanding, it is clear from the first results, is the 
consciousness of an earlier memory-thought which stands in a “con- 
scious relation” to the object understood. It is the influence exerted 
by an earlier experience upon the present consciousness that Buhler 
now wishes to investigate; and for the purpose he devises four varia- 
tions of Miiller and Pilzecker’s general memory method.** But this 
is Schrader’s problem of explaining why any given thought comes to 
consciousness, and Buhler’s “conscious relation” is really no more 
psychological than his. In most of the memory experiments, Biihler 
writes, the influence of the memory-contents comes to consciousness 
in an awareness, a conscious Riickbeziehung; the observer is conscious 
of a reference back to a preceding experience. But what are the 
data? An observer reports “I knew immediately that I had under- 
stood this before.” Of course, if one wishes to evaluate this experi- 
ence for a sort of behaviorism, one may join Bithler in calling it a 
conscious Riickbeziehung; but one will hardly then proceed to let this 
evaluating term stand for a conscious entity. The psychological ques- 
tion, as to the nature of the experience which had for the observer 
the meaning reported, Biihler’s sixty odd pages leave untouched. In 
the Cornell Laboratory we asked five of our observers, F, Be, Bi, K, 
and Y, to serve in brief series of experiments modelled on Bihler’s, 
with the additional provision that they were to introspect as well as 
to state meanings. We found that their experiences could be evaluated 
in Biihler’s terms. The recall was, as Bihler found, an easily de- 
marcated consciousness. In most cases we, too, could point to an 
Ausgangglied and an Endglied. What distinguished them psychologi- 
cally, when the recall was not merely automatic, was a greater attribu- 
tive clearness or heightened intensity in the case of the first; and an 
accompaniment of relaxation-kinaesthesis with the second. When the 
awareness of recall was present, it proved to be, psychologically, kinaes- 
thesis in some form,-—often the imagery of turning to one side or the 
actual moving of the eyes. There was no indication of the necessity 
po aaa another mental element of the nature of a conscious 
relation. 


Biihler’s conscious relation, we conclude, is to be ranked with the 
others we have considered. As the consciousness of relation, it is 
Calkins’ and James’ relational meaning. As the Riickbezichung, it is, 
like Schrader’s element, the function of an attempt to explain the se- 
quence of thought. 


36 Buhler, Ueber Gedankenerinnerungen, in Arch. f. d. ges. Psych., 
xii., 1908, 24 ff. 
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In some experimental studies on logical memory published from the 
University of Louvain the relational element is taken for granted.37 
In the first of these investigations, Michotte and Ransy set themselves 
the task of determining the part played in the reproduction of logical 
material by “intellectual elements,” especially by that one which they 
call the consciousness of relation. The Treffer-Methode was used. 
Substantives of current usage were presented in pairs to the observer, 
with the instruction to find the relations existing between the objects 
presented. In the test series following he reacted to the appearance 
of the missing term; and then introspected upon the period of recall. 
Later Michotte and Portych investigated the value for logical memory 
of the length of the interval between the two series. Here the ob- 
servers were not asked to find relations, but their reports show that the 
so-called relational element is one of the most frequent intermediaries 
between the presentation of the stimulus-word and the appearance of 
the desired term. 

The writers naturally emphasize the functional aspects of these in- 
termediaries; our interest lies in what is told of their psychological 
nature. First, they are classified into external and internal relations; 
and the latter are enumerated : succession, superiority, causality. But 
if we should begin to list the colors as the red of danger and the white 
of truce, we should be saying nothing of the color experience as such; 
no more does such an enumeration of the relations reveal to us the 
nature of the relational experience. Moreover, when the observers 
characterize relations as more or less serious, as exact or inaccurate, 
they are, of course, taking them as meanings: it is meaningfully that 
identity is inaccurate as a relation between clock and picture.*® 

On most occasions, however, the relations appeared not alone but 
with other intermediaries —visual images, verbal representations, mus- 
cular sensations, affective states.2° Often these are to be taken as 
symbols of the ‘relation, and they may at times be so closely united 
with the relation that they seem to contain it or be it, as when opposi- 
tion is symbolized by a feeling of uneasiness. The writers find the 
completeness of this fusion striking. But let us suppose the relations 
to be, not coordinates of the representations as Michotte sees them, 
but the meanings of those processes. Then the imagery and the rela- 
tions are the same experience regarded from different points of view. 
In cases where the psychology of a relation is overt, as it is likely to 
be when the observer is untrained to the relation in question but 
keenly on the watch for it, or when the relation itself is unusual, we 
should look for such a fusion. 

Our supposition proves to hold as we continue with Michotte and 
Ransy’s discussion. The relation is a phenomenon, they say, to be 
distinguished from the symbol for several reasons.4° Often the sym- 
bol is not adequate to represent the relation. Now we are at the rudi- 
ments of descriptive psychology: ‘“ Meaning and mental processes are 


37 A. Michotte et C. Ransy, Contribution a l'étude de la mémoire 
logique, Extrait des Annales de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 
Louvain, 1912. 

A. Michotte et Th. Portych. La reproduction aprés des intervalles 
temporels de differentes longueurs, Extrait du tome II des Annales de 
l'Institut Supérieur de 1913. 
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not covariants. Richness and fullness of experience do not neces- 
sarily correspond with wealth of meaning.”*1 Again, Michotte and 
Ransy point to the fact that a symbol is not peculiar to one relation 
but may represent from time to.time very different relations. And 
again our assumption holds: “one and the same experience may have 
several meanings.”42 And the converse of this, that “one and the 
same meaning may attach to several experiences” is illustrated by 
Michotte and Ransy’s statement that the symbol of the relation during 
the recall may differ from that of the impregnation. These considera- 
tions are, indeed, grounds for distinguishing relations from “ repre- 
sentations;” but they are the evidence, too, that “mental processes 
do not intrinsically mean.” When moreover we. turn to the reports 
themselves, we find them to differ from those of our own observers 
only in that the latter make explicit the distinction between psychologi- 
cal process and meaning. In the Louvain studies, too, it is the failure 
on the part of experimenters and observers to make this distinction 
that gives us the “ consciousness of relation” as an intellectual element. 


*1 Titchener, A Beginner's Psychology, 1916, 29. 
42 Loc. cit. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF “NATIVE SONS” 


By Hariow GALE 


Growing up and living in one’s birthplace is a process of 
special and interesting psychological experience. The “ Native 
Son” has peculiar advantages and disadvantages as against 
the migrator. As he continues through life to walk the same 
streets where he was born, played, attended school, hunted 
jobs, and got into business—even though his birth village has 
grown into his manhood’s big city—he is enveloped by a host 
of childhood’s memories. Most of these are trivial and chance 
associations, which were registered and preserved by the child- 
ish instincts of curiosity, novelty, and recognition. 

There stood the ice-house where we boys cooled off in its 
chilly air and sawdust; next door was the tombstone marble 
shop of Finnegan, who found professional gambling a better 
business and has become one of the city’s noted citizens ; across 
the street Deacon Brown sounded a regular reveille by sten- 
torially clearing his throat after brushing his teeth on the back 
porch ; from the adjoining children’s garden corner the minia- 
ture marble head-stone, “In Memory of Thomas Cat: Requi- 
escat in Pace,” was transferred into the foundation of the 
later bank building to interest the curiosity of generations of 
passers-by ; in the former solid brick house on the next corner, 
with its mysterious safe in the wall by his bed, lived the 
Kentucky livery stable keeper, generous of heart to all poor 
funerals, as well as with his massive necklace watch-chain, 
diamonds, and whiskey; in that alley dwelt “ Suky,” amiable 
family horse relic, the master of whose youth had long laid 
beneath the oak tree and giant boulder in his own front yard, 
and whose later mistress deserted “ Suky” to ride camels as 
a missionary in Persia; next to the vacant lot on which now 
stands the 17-storied Soo building, which we flooded in winter 
as a skating pond, lived the patient, methodical, harmless 
abstract-maker who was perennially but vainly a candidate for 
register of deeds; where that business branch of the public 
library now stands was a fine house for a conductor of even 
the gorgeous train to Chicago, and which was supposed to 
have resulted largely from the cash fares then considered as 
a vested right of veteran conductors ; that dilapidated mansion 
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on the former fashionable residence street (now a ghost’s 
walk of cheap boarding houses) was the scene of our schoolday 
dancing parties until the gigantic funeral of our mayor and 
seven members of his family who were all drowned together 
in a neighboring lake. 

From the millions of memories associated with our school 
years from the primary to the grammar rooms of the original 
Washington School, where the present palatial city hall now 
stands, almost none survive from the drudgery of the three 
Rs. Here, again, it is the unusual, with its extra interest and 
pleasure, that loads up the brain permanently: the dark base- 
ment office of the superintendent, with his glaring eyes, which 
had the fascinating horror of a wolf’s den ; the fat and motherly 
primary teacher, who lavished her repressed maternal instincts 
on her charges; the sour old maid up stairs, who delighted 
in keeping us after school for technicalities and trivialities, 
and yet would share the luscious grapes of her brother’s nurs- 
ery with us bad boys; the jolly, romantic teacher who tried 
the experiment of seating boys and girls together in the double 
desks and seemed to have a clairvoyant faculty of getting side 
by side the pairs most interested in each other’s welfare; the 
monster bell, in its separate tower, which was more fascinating 
to us when sounding fire alarms than when summoning us to 
school; some of our first art memories from the frescoed 
mongrel goddess of liberty, or something else, with the micro- 
cephalous head and huge feet, to give distinguished honor to 
the former high school room ; the dark room of the first year of 
the high school in the basement of the old Universalist Church, 
full of heterodox mystery and conducive to pranks; the two 
upper floors of the cheap business block way down town, which 
made an unusual diversion from the traditional rituals of the 
high school’s upper years. 

The strongest memories of a Native Son’s church life are 
naturally less trivial as they begin to come to the adolescent 
age of sentiment. Before that, however, St. Anthony of 
Padua’s misty grey stones of the town’s oldest church recalls 
being led through woods and far across a river by the vener- 
able house-maid, Bridget, to the first church service. The 
long stretch of stove-pipe from the wood-burning stoves of 
our first paternal church, and its high, white pulpit with the 
winding side stairs, and the red carpet of the young pastor’s 
study across the street in a business block, are far more vivid 
than the Sunday school instruction, not to speak of any ves- 
tiges of sermons. Our zeal in pumping the organ in the new 
church is even stronger than the customary process of joining 
the church with other boys and girls of some 14 years. 
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As a faithfully regular companion of one’s mother at the 
weekly Thursday evening prayer meetings, the memories be- 
come mellow and tender only with maturing years. By a few 
of his boy-worshipers the handsome and athletic young pastor 
is remembered with gratitude a life long for his weekly read- 
ings with us from Verne’s 20,000 Leagues, Baker’s Africa, 
through all of Homer, much Chaucer and Shakespeare; al- 
though in a boy’s comparative memory these literary accretions 
were overshadowed by his college trophy of a long oar from 
his victorious ‘ varsity crew’ and by his beating us all at skat- 
ing, swimming, rowing, running, riding and hunting. 

When, with grown men and women, there are reunions of 
“ Native Sons,” of high school classes, or of churches, the in- 
stinctive pleasure in recognition is followed, after the greetings 
have gone the rounds, by the revival of such a jocose medley 
as the above. If a real historical paper is given on the 
country roads, as determining the contour and growth of the 
present city, the following conversation turns to frog ponds 
and water melon patches, with a vivid comparison of youthful 
adventures therein. Or, if an honored pioneer can get beyond 
his personal adventures in picturing the frontier struggle with 
the Indians, the comments go back to seeing six teepees on the 
present Bridge Square, or imitating the raucous squeak of the 
Red River carts. The resident members of the class of ’ 78 
gather in the old high school roomsand rehearse the peculiarities 
of Jim and Lizzie, describe Bill’s shoving Mamie off the end of 
the recitation bench in the Virgil class and the serpentining of 
the Egyptian-bearded Greek teacher’s legs about his table legs. 
At the homecoming of the Whitfield Church a comparison of 
a generation’s contrast in ice cream and oysters, and the one- 
horse jump-seat buggy with 4-6s, is far more common than 
changes in the process of conversion or in the relative im- 
portance of home and foreign missions. The degeneration of 
the former solid stone church into the stable of a cheap credit 
furniture company calls for hardly more sentiment than the 
tremendous rise in real estate value of the abandoned church’s 
site. 

The older Native Sons become, the more their memories 
approach the senile condition of forgetting the recent and liv- 
ing in the past. While the middle-aged native born cannot be 
persuaded to join reunions of territorial pioneers, he cannot, 
on the whole, escape nature’s inevitable constriction of his 
mental interests to that of his parents. Thus it is pathetic to 
watch the impatience and even contempt of the younger gen- 
eration for the old settlers’ museum collection of the first 
cradles, pianos, warming-pans, wash-wringers and what-not 
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ornaments, as the harbingers of the state’s civilization, and for 
the trivial earliest pioneer recollections which are gossiped 
about the state fair log cabin or the “ Oldest House ” museum. 
Because, unless counterbalanced by imported ideas and inter- 
ests, the first generation of native born will also be found, 
when gray haired, swapping endless tales of fishing, hunting, 
gardening, cooking, sewing, political tricks, school escapades, 
and church episodes. 

In business life the sons of pioneers, growing up at home, 
follow the line of least resistance. As long as the supply of 
logs, wheat, speculative building lots, harnesses and whiskey 
lasts, the original firm name adds “and Son.” If the firm 
family is already overpopulated, then it is easier and quicker 
to get spending money in a “Gents Furnishing,” grocery, or 
shoe store, as a bookkeeper, or as a political clerk in the county 
auditor’s or register of deeds office. When grain and stock 
gamblers are seen apparently getting rich quickly, with no 
other visible means than excitement, some unsophisticated 
Native Sons are drawn into the maelstrom, to be ejected 
broken and wiser men. 

In political and civic life this same natural continuity of 
psychological life tends to make the Native Son a traditional 
conservative. Like father, like son,—Republicans and Demo- 
crats are propagated. He remembers the torch-light proces- 
sions of the Hayes campaign and never questions his being 
counted in over Tilden by the famous returning boards in 
South Carolina and Louisiana. His only fight with his beloved 
cousin was when their fathers divided on Grant and Greeley. 
Even in the ward and town elections, where national parties 
have no concern, the Native Son holds to the last by caucus, 
convention and party cleavage. He remembers how things 
used to be done and continues doing the same. When the non- 
partizan primaries are introduced in spite of his efforts, he 
forms societies, after the boosting pattern of commercial clubs, 
to boost Native Sons into public office. In the west, like Cali- 
fornia, such societies are perniciously strong in trying to mo- 
nopolize public office for Native Sons only. Why should 
strangers come in and usurp our inherited prerogatives? The 
ward-heeler type in politics, where petty patronage and graft 
are inherited from frontier life as respectable perquisites of 
public office, is largely maintained by Native Sons. Not, by 
any means, that they are naturally bad men; quite the contrary, 
as to their native instincts of friendliness, ingenuousness, 
imitation, and sympathy. They are simply the second genera- 
tion’s product of the original frontier settlers’ business methods 
as they are developed naturally by competition, exploitation, 
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and speculation, as has been shown in such dramatic detail in 
Lincoln Steffens’ “ Shame of the Cities.” 

As against the foregoing mental traits of Native Sons, which 
tend to dwarf and stunt them into permanent childhood, there 
are some fortunate tendencies of boyhood surroundings. The 
continuity of individual and family life conduces to a more 
natural and unaffected development than do changes in en- 
vironment. Jim and Lizzie have to at least play man and 
woman when sent out from home to sell drugs or teach school. 
To sell goods to strangers or to impress them with authority, 
some alloy of the American bluff has grown to be necessary 
in the natural make-up of our men and women. Prosperous 
but proper clothes; a dogmatic assertiveness about “ propo- 
sitions ;” a hyper-optimistic, “ fine and dandy ” self-confidence ; 
a hypnotyzing stare and glad hand for every Tom, Dick and 
Harry ; a fraternal “ mixer ” in all lodges, societies, and public- 
pulse meetings—such a business bluffer cannot impose so 
successfully when built on the foundation of a Native Son as 
on a stranger. Although the immigrant or imported stationer, 
druggist, department store proprietor, milliner, doctor, and 
clergyman can thus beat out the home “ proposition,” this 
artificial selection of business competition is not wholesome for 
character-making. Thus the Native Son has the ethical ad- 
vantage, nolens volens, of simplicity and genuineness. 

Then the continuity of family life, name and pride is 
favored by the stability of the Native Son. In the restless 
changes of dwellings and cities for novelty, style, adventure, 
or business chances, the chain of memories is so broken and 
started anew as to make more of a succession of personalities 
than one. The modest, literary, quaint country Illinois lawyer 
is suddenly transformed in Seattle into an aggressive, prosaic, 
mixer, exploiter, so that he forgets, and his children know 
nothing of the charming personality of his earlier ideal squire 
life. The vigorously ambitious young violinist, who has col- 
lected a rare library of chamber music, forgets in a few 
months, after suddenly deciding he must get rich quick by 
promoting automobile stock, that he ever rejoiced in the su- 
pernal beauties of Mozart’s Symphony Concertante for violin 
and viola. Marriage makes far more geologic “ faults” with 
women than with men, in its sudden shifts of habits and 
environment. But how much both parties lose in the strength 
of a consistent personality by not keeping hold of their young 
manhood and womanhood. How few families know or care 
anything about their genealogy back of their grandparents, or 
have any idea what their family name can and should stand for. 
Even if we have favored natural selection in our democratic 
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struggle for existence by discarding English primogeniture, 
the true spirit of Native Sons can hold to its vital psycho- 
logical principle of accumulating worthy connotation, effi- 
ciency, character and ideals about family names. 

Besides the advantageous natural mental traits of the Native 
Son, the disadvantageous dwarfing by his narrow life can be 
largely corrected by reading, education and travel. Kant, who 
never got beyond his native Koenigsberg and bachelor habits, 
nevertheless had more knowledge of and interest in the great 
wall of China, London Bridge, and human nature than most 
people who live right by and with these objects. Our Emerson, 
in the narrow limits of Boston life a century ago, had ranged 
through Shakespeare and Montaigne and already acquired a 
wider horizon than Harvard College, as he found it. At the 
same time Robert Schumann, before leaving his native Zwichau 
at 18 for his university years at Leipzig and Heidelberg, had so 
aided his literary father publisher and had so flown in imagina- 
tion with Byron and Jean Paul as to leave in his Jugendbriefe 
some of the most charming letters in all literature. That 
English kindred soul with Schumann in poetic delicacy and 
manly vigor, William Morris, precociously leaped the bounds 
of his banker father’s manorial country estate by reading all 
the Arabian Nights and Scott by his seventh year. His next 
year he visited all the old Essex churches, and splendid 15th 
and 16th century architecture and tapestries within reach of 
Woodford, while, by reading all the architectural books of his 
Marlborough School’s library, he learned most of what was 
then known about Gothic architecture. No wonder that thus, 
before going up to Oxford, he invented and poured forth on 
his walks endless stories “ about knights and fairies.” The 
dull and dark environments of a Lincolnshire village rectory 
could not quench the inherited tendency to poetry in Tennyson, 
when the boy of eleven was so enamoured of Pope’s Iliad as to 
turn out hundreds of lines of Popeian meter, and when, at 
twelve, he wrote 6,000 lines of an epic a la Scott. Even if 
few Native Sons can be philosophers, composers or poets, we 
can learn more of the real and higher processes of education 
from them than from all the pedagogies. In the andante 
tempo and intimation of Athenian leisure in New England 
life, it is not so rare, as in the west, for a Native Son to sit 
out his life in his birth house and yet widen his horizon sus- 
piciously liberally by excursions in the, Balzac and Tolstoy, 
as well as in Hawthorne, Thoreau and Irving. 

A returning Native Son, who has been able to try leisurely 
various places and kinds of education in his own country, 
England and Germany, will find that the kind of education, 
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which really educates beyond his childhood’s instincts and en- 
vironment, is, alas, by no means the conventional and formal 
educational system. Algebra, Latin Grammar, Rhetoric, and 
all the primarily disciplinary studies, do not raise the scholar’s 
eyes from the page. All the intolerable Native Son raconteurs 
have been put through the public school system and many even 
through their state or denominational university, but they con- 
tinue through life to swap tales of frog-catching, melon- 
stealing and neighborhood gossip of swapping wives. But an 
interest in better and higher things can be awakened by an 
education that has gotten beyond mere discipline and accom- 
plishment: History that has risen above the dates and tricks 
of kings and war to lessons for improving social relations; 
Botany, Zoology and Chemistry that lead beyond the micro- 
scope and professional mal-odors to the wonders of evolution 
in Darwin and Huxley at first hand; American and English 
Literature that has graduated from the game of “Authors” and 
shunts Grammar and Philology into graduate specialization, 
but lives in the lasting and stimulating companionship of 
Emerson, Holmes and Lanier, Tennyson, George Eliot and 
Browning; the Romance, Germanic and Classic languages, 
which smile at the old disciplinary regime and a parrot-speak- 
ing accomplishment, but lead hurriedly, with all possible help 
from the best translations or only through translations, straight 
to Voltaire and Balzac, to Stella, Die Italienische Reise and 
Romische Elegien, as well as all of Faust, to Samfundets 
Stédtter, Folkefeinde and Brand, to the charming Odes of 
Horace, to the wonderfully advanced ethics of Marcus Au- 
relius and Epictetus, to those mighty pictures of suffering in 
Philoctetes and Prometheus, and to the eternal timeliness 
and humanity of Plato’s Dialogs and Republic; Philosophy, 
that does not impose on our reason by a priori systems of 
knowledge, but shows the perennial charm of poetical and 
speculative literature from the great Plato through the lovely 
Spinoza to the keen Hume and Schopenhauer and the arch 
metaphysical imposter Hegel; Psychology, that does not re- 
volve in aimless and harmless kindergarten laboratory experi- 
ments, but traces the real process of gaining knowledge and 
sifting it by induction, traces the growth of our pleasure-pains 
as the basis of ethics and aesthetics, and demonstrates the 
wonderful causal dependence of all these mental processes on 
the modern marvelous Histology of the nervous system. 
Some such a cosmopolitan education for Native Sons does 
not necessarily require a college. Most universities, indeed. 
do not get as far as such an education. So there is special 
encouragement for the Native Son who prefers living at home 
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and studying with the greatest teachers through their own 
books at first hand and in close companionship. 

A similar educational distinction must be made by the Native 
Son in his traveling, if it is really to enlarge his microcosmus. 
The inheritor of some ramshackle tenements can burn up a 
large pile of his income by the captain’s cabin, the Trafalgar 
Square hotels, the sights of Paris, a Grand Canal palazzo, cross- 
ing Siberia, and dallying under cherry blossoms in rickshaws. 
and yet return home with no wider interests than continuing to 
rack his poor tenants and to swap tales of these tourist side- 
shows with other globe-trotting curiosity-seekers. What a 
different booty can be brought home if the traveler tones down 
his speed, avoids the Cook parties’ beaten tracks, and takes 
time to know somewhat of the older peoples and civilizations 
of the world. What an historical perspective of monkish pa- 
tience, devotion and aspiration can be gained from a leisurely 
comparison, beyond the “A, B, C of Gothic Architecture,” 
of the chain of monumental cathedrals from Chester through 
Durham and Lincoln to Canterbury. Our perspective of time 
is still further doubled or trebled by the Roman wall at St. 
Albans, the giant monoliths of the Druids at Stonehenge, and 
by the classic monuments of Greece and Egypt. How the 
romances of Tannhauser, Luther and Goethe can still be per- 
ennially transplz nted from the enchanting Wartburg Castle and 
the park of Weimar! The incomparable Gallic grace and ex- 
pressiveness has been found amid the exuberances of the Latin 
Quarter by thousands of serious sojourners before our poet- 
soldier, Alan Seegar. To stroll from Cambridge to Ely, dis- 
cussing the basis of Ethics with a mature scholar of Trinity, 
to play tennis on its great field of courts amid famous dons, 
to drink tea thereafter in the same entry with Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s room and look out on the court where he experimented 
on the velocity of sound, to be welcomed into the professorial 
houses along the Cam with the inspiring breadth of their intel- 
lectual activity and warm sympathies, to be astonished at find- 
ing German docents playing Brahms right in their Anatomie 
and Irrenklinik, almost all the younger professors addicted 
to string quartets, and most all the music in the homes culti- 
vated by the men instead of the women, to daily pass with 
reverence the homes and statues of Bach, Leibnitz, Wagner, 
the Schumanns, and Mendelssohn and to experience how 
simply and yet artistically richly the warm-hearted Saxons 
live; to watch the plodding specialization in science which 
narrows most of its plodders into intolerable machine men; 
to feast a week amid the pine woods, distinguished artistic 
gatherings and heroic music-dramas of Bayreuth—such travel- 
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ing into the real minds and hearts of our European ancestors 
can transplant much of their best life to our American shores, 
woods, prairies, and mountains. 

When the Native Son returns home from such wanderings 
for improved ways of thinking and living, he may first of all, 
look about him for a better economic role. His father had 
been a real estate dealer and insurance agent, and now great 
ten-storied buildings were filled with the well-established office 
which the son was expected to enter and with hoards of similar 
and younger offices. But, as he had not seen a single such 
office during his travels abroad, he wondered for the first time 
whether such an occupation was useful and necessary. Al- 
though many immigrant laborers had been persuaded to buy a 
lot and build their own homes, almost all the original realtors 
themselves had ended their days in rented houses and near 
poverty. Speculation in land values, “ building up the city ” 
so as to abnormally inflate these values, had been their main 
occupation. Instead of laying aside a sufficient amount to 
yield a comfortable income for his family and speculate with 
the balance for the fun of the game, he staggered along from 
day to day with mortgages on his own home and every piece 
of land he had title to and with every possible cent bor- 
rowed from the banks and private investors, until a 
financial pinch took all. With indomitable optimism, worthy 
of a better cause, he would begin right over again. The son, 
however, as such new ideas came to him, could not bring him- 
self to help continue such an army of unproductive, unneces- 
sary, and burdensome land speculators any more than he could 
join the regiments of grain and stock speculators who filled the 
ironically named “ Chamber of Commerce,” “ Board of Trade ” 
and “Exchange” palaces. Similarly he could not help con- 
tinue the burden on production and genuine trade of the ex- 
travagant army of insurance agents, when people should be 
encouraged to build fireproof and to train their bodies to 
be disease-proof, and thus cut out insurance speculation. 

The solid streets of automobile stores, that had sprung up 
lately to stimulate the craze for mushroom novelties, did not 
tempt the returned Native Son, who recalled the similar craze 
for bicycles when he was a boy. For they purveyed chiefly, as 
playthings, to extravagance, display, obesity, society prestige 
and colossal wastefulness. Similarly, the fashion shops on Main 
Street did not now appeal to him-as a worthy business, any 
more than for a girl to sell cigars and a good deacon to dis- 
tribute whiskey by the barrel through his wholesale drug busi- 
ness. Just as the ancient gold ornaments from Troy are now 
the admiration and wonder of millions of visitors to Berlin’s 
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Voelkerkunde museum, so it seemed now to our Native Son 
that whatever was of appreciable art value in all the jewelry 
shops should be in the cases of the art institute rather than 
hidden in deposit safes and occasionally taken out for mere 
personal vanity display. 

When the Native Son considered banking, he recalled the 
ancient little bank up on the second floor of the court next to 
Wagner’s birth house, which conducted all the necessary bank- 
ing of deposits and exchange for as large a German city as 
his native city. Was it necessary that almost every business 
house, by doing business on borrowed capital, should also 
support its share of a big bank, just like its own employees? 
Then, too, a banker’s concentration of attention on money was 
rather ossifying to his higher psychological processes. 

In Leipzig, again, a city of half a million and the seat of the 
Empire’s Supreme Court, one could scarcely spy a lawyer’s 
office ; why should huge buildings be filled with them in every 
young American city? Where sharp practice and legal techni- 
calities so essential to genuine business that every corporation 
was forced to have an imposing firm of lawyers on its payroll? 
Perhaps, however, the enlightened Native Son could find an 
honorable and useful rdle as public defender for the helpless 
and in furthering the substitution of conciliation for litigation. 

Physicians’ and surgeons’ buildings were likewise all out of 
proportion to the sick and injured. Through this too-many- 
ness they were forced, through their neighborhood, lodge, 
church and club associations, to become almost as much 
ambulance-chasers as the lawyers. Yet the scientific education 
and long culling-process in making doctors produced the finest 
set of professional men, with whom it was a joy to associate 
when the distracted doctors could make time for a Ghosts’ 
Lunch Club or Sunday morning quartets with Mozart and 
Beethoven. 

Though perhaps our Native Son had expected, when he 
began his travels, to become a minister of the Christian re- 
ligion, his itinerary showed that what was in common between 
the hundreds of Protestant and Catholic sects of the Christian 
religion and between the Moslems, Buddists, Confusionists, 
Maoris, Zulus, American Indians and Esquimos was an 
anthropomorphic mental imagery of disembodied spirits and a 
belief on their having some influence on embodied spirits. 
Nothing, however, of all these grotesquely varied spirits was 
at all proved; all was evidently accounted for by dreams and 
our primitive instinct for personification. While morality was 
not causally connected with any religion, its incidental further- 
ance had a tendency to be neglected the more a traveler got 
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away from the unctious zeal of the frontier preacher. While 
one must admire and sympathize with many a non-traveled 
Native Son missionary of personal, social and civic betterment, 
the returned traveler could not conscientiously bring himself 
to work for these good things under irrelevant theological 
theories and rituals. 

After all these eliminations of business and professional 
careers by our enlightened and disillusioned Native Son, was 
he in danger of becoming a mere negation to his fellow towns- 
men, like the young returned country squire who was looked 
at with suspicion because he had “ gone back on his father’s 
politics and his mother’s religion?” By no means. There was 
still a wide range of positive and useful activities. Flour, 
soap, cement, clothing, hardware, books, and fiddles are neces- 
sary for our bodily and mental welfare. An honorable public 
role is open to honest makers of these essential goods, if he 
can get a fair return for these goods and not impose unneces- 
sary burdens on their buyers by advertising, insurance, bank- 
ing, speculation and monopoly-inflated profits. The more, 
too, he can cut out brokers, wholesalers and other middlemen 
between his wares and their users, the more lasting will be his 
monument of usefulness to his native city. 

If professional life still attracts him, our Native Son may 
become a teacher of the ideals of the law, of medicine, and 
surgery, if not an honored practitioner. In the various 
branches of architecture and engineering there open up great 
possibilities of a most useful and intellectually stimulating 
career. What a splendid monument could be left in an im- 
proved sewer system, a new public library building, or a great 
concrete bridge. A transformed ethical enthusiasm turns 
naturally toward the school and college teacher, the librarian, 
the settlement house and charity worker. 

The public function of “ Beampter” can be raised towards 
the European standard of efficiency and respect, if civil service 
can replace or reform the ward-heelers. City, county, state 
and federal officials, from clerks to department heads, can 
best be filled, other tests being equal, by enlightened Native 
Sons. To prevent becoming mere routine machines, any offi- 
cial, like private accountants and machinists, should keep alive 
some intellectual or art interest outside his work. To the real 
student, whose education does not end with his graduation, a 
humble official position can give him freedom and time for 
life-long study and writing. John Stuart Mills’ 33 years in the 
correspondence department of the East India Company have 
given the world the remarkable Political Economy, Logic and 
four volumes of essays of one of the clearest heads and truest 
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hearts that ever lived. If a governorship or senatorship, like 
his father’s or uncle’s, is his ambition, he can avoid the im- 
positions, extortions and dictations which nearly swamped 
them as politicians, and steer a far more independent and real 
course of statesmanship. 

This leads, finally, to the highest differentiation of the 
merely indigenous from the travelled Native Son, whether 
travelled through imagination or in reality. The test of the 
really educated man is what he does with his leisure hours. 
When lunch-hour, evening, Saturday afternoon, Sunday, holi- 
day and vacation come, many a teacher, professor, or even 
college president show no higher educational ideal of happiness 
than the released bookkeeper does in the baseball or football 
bleacher, vaudeville or movie theatre, billiards at the club, 
playing society bridge, the mechanism of church-going, auto- 
speeding, sight-seeing, or in home-loafing. But the really 
educated man, be he Native Son or transplanted son, or im- 
migrant, has found better happiness for his own time. He 
enjoys his own, not vicarious, exercise with his son or con- 
genial friends in tennis, golf, or in long tramps, often alone 
with his best thoughts, along the grand old river gorge with its 
8,000 years of leisurely making, or out of civilization into the 
wilds and beauties of the woods, rocks and waters. Only an 
occasional club, sans constitution and minutes, for science, 
education, philanthropy or art; dining only with real friends, 
and very few of them, for social refreshment; playing in or 
listening to chamber music for musical companionship; col- 
lecting his own books and music companions, as he is intro- 
duced from one to another, he can sit silently in his own 
library with the world’s best thoughts and greatest music,— 
such a cosmopolitan Native Son can exercise the highest func- 
tion of the genuinely educated man, can live the happiest life 
for himself, and be the modest illuminary to his fellow town- 
men of “ sweetness and light.” 

Thus, in summary, the Native Son is doomed to a life of 
nightmare trivial memories from his boyhood’s companions 
and environment unless he can keep these memories in his- 
torical storage compartments by an overshadowing superstruc- 
ture of travel and education. Instead of drifting into an 
hereditary business or profession, founded on frontier specu- 
lation or exploitation, the wider-schooled Native Son can find 
his avocation as an honest economic factor in genuine produc- 
tion, distribution or service. For his personal vocation he can 
found a tuberculosis hospital, a good citizens’ club, or a sym- 
phony orchestra, build a settlement house, father a mycology 
or geology club, or be a quiet example of sweet companionship 
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found in good books and music. As his own children grow up 
in the modern city of their grandfather’s frontier village, the 
continuity of the old settlers’ family names can form a true 
aristocracy of ability, congeniality and helpfulness. A whole- 
some pride and competition in the development of the old 
family names should be the basic bond in any Native Son 
fraternity. By such a grafting process of cosmopolitan breadth 
and refinement upon Native Son pettiness and crude vigor, 
there can be developed the truest and strongest type of 
American citizenship. 
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THE SPEED OF ADJUSTMENT OF THE EYE FOR 
CLEAR SEEING AT DIFFERENT DISTANCES * 


A Stupy oF OcuLtarR FUNCTIONS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
To AVIATION 


By C. E. Ferree and Gertrupe Ranp, Bryn Mawr College 


By speed of adjustment is meant here speed in the action 
both of the extrinsic and intrinsic muscles in adjusting for clear 
seeing at different distances. The amount of lag in this 
function is found to vary a great deal from individual to 
individual. In the results to be presented the minimum time 
required to change from the adjustment for clear seeing at or 
near the near-point to that for clear seeing at 6 meters, and 
the converse, has been measured in several cases. So far the 
investigation has been conducted primarily as a study of the 
method with special reference to its applicability as a test 
of fitness for vocations for which speed and accuracy of 
adjustment are a prerequisite. In this particular especially, 
the writers believe that the aviator must excel. The rapid 
development of the science and art of aviation brought about 
by the present war emphasizes the need for tests which will 
facilitate the selection of the supernormal eye. It is scarcely 
to be expected that the conventional clinic tests, designed more 
particularly for the separation of the subnormal from the 
normal eye, are fully adequate for this purpose. 

It will be obvious without discussion perhaps that in 
estimating the fitness of an instrument, apparatus, or 
human organ for a particular task or for the range of 
work which it may be called upon to perform, other aspects 
besides maximum power or capacity of response should be 
taken into account. Some of these are lag, steadiness or sta- 
bility of response, power to sustain response, rate of fatigue 
or decay of response, rate of recovery, etc. All of these func- 
tional aspects are present in particular in case of the eye; 
and their variation from time to time in a given eye and 
from eye to eye can be measured with a degree of precision 
that is adequate at least for many comparative purposes. As 


1 A paper read at the 54th annual convention of the American Oph- 
thalmological Society, July 1oth, 1918. 
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has already been indicated, we have been concerned in the 
present work with only one of these aspects, namely, the lag 
in the eye’s reactions to its stimulus. In the study of this 
phenomenon at different times in our laboratory, three sub- 
divisions have been made; the lag in the response of the retina 
to colored and colorless light and its change with change in 
the intensity of light, the lag in the adjustment of the eye for 
clear seeing at different distances, and the lag in the develop- 
ment of the perception of depth or distance. The relation of 
all of these to the functional efficiency of the eye will be con- 
sidered very briefly in passing. 

Because of its small order of magnitude the first of these 
types of lag is of comparatively little importance in the most 
of the uses to which the eye is put. In all acts of seeing, for 
example, in which a change of adjustment is required, the lag 
in the retina’s action is insignificant in amount as compared 
with the lag in the muscular action. It becomes of importance 
only in such uses of the eye as permit of a very short ex- 
posure to its stimulus, usually with the muscular adjustment 
already made, or in cases in which it is important to have the 
maximum response of which the eye is capable. Examples 
of the former may be found in various uses of the eye in the 
technical work of the laboratory; and of the latter in signaling 
with colored and colorless lights. In order to show something 
of the order of magnitude of the lag in the retina’s response 
and its variation with the wave-length and intensity of light 
used, we have constructed curves in which the sensation as 
it rises to its maximum value is plotted in just noticeably 
different steps against time of exposure. These results were 
obtained in our laboratory three years ago in a comparative 
study of methods of determining lag.* Four of the most 
promising of the older methods and three new ones were 
used in making the determinations ; and theresultsof the several 
methods were checked against each other. The comparative 
study was made throughout on the same observers. The domi- 
nant motive in making this study was to find or devise a method 
which would have sureness of principle and precision and at 
the same time the feasibility that is needed for practical appli- 
cations. One of the new methods was found to answer sur- 
prisingly well to these requirements, considering the nature 
and difficulty of the problem. The lights employed were nar- 
row bands in the red 686 yy, yellow 588 pp, green 511 pu 
and blue 463yp and white light. The colored lights were taken 
from the prismatic spectrum of a Nernst filament and the 


2 We are indebted for these results to M. A. Bills, a former graduate 
student. 
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white light was synthesized from this spectrum. The lights were 
all made photometrically equal and in addition, for the sake 
of more absolute specification, their physical intensities were 
measured by means of a thermopile. 

The results obtained showed that observers differ in all of 
the following regards: amount of lag for a given stimulus, 
the amount of difference in the lag for the different wave- 
lengths and for white light, and the effect on these differences 
of changing the intensity of light. In case of the observer 
whose results are given in Fig. I, three intensities of light 
were used, 0.057, 0.151 and 1.21 meter-candles. It will be 
noted that for the lowest of these intensities, the rate of rise 
to the maximum was in the following order: yellow, red, blue, 
green and white, the time of the maximum ranging between 
0.1 and 0.22 sec. For the highest intensity the rates of rise 
were in the order: Green, yellow, white and red, the time 
required to reach the maximum ranging between 0.085 and 
0.14 sec. Blue was omitted from this series because it could 
not be obtained at the required photometric value. At the 
intermediate intensity, a transition condition is shown which 
can best be gotten from the charts. That is, in passing over a 
certain range low in the intensity scale to points higher in the 
scale, there is a radical change in the order of rate of rise 
tending towards a complete reversal at high intensities ; while 
at intermediate points in the scale, the lag 1s shown to be in a 
stage of transition between what is present at low and 
high intensities. An increase is found also in general to lessen 
the lag very considerably or to increase the rate of rise. These 
details, however, are much more important in certain phases 
of the use of the eye in laboratory technique, for example, 
than they are in immediate relation to the work of the present 
paper. Our purpose in introducing them here is, as we have 
already indicated, merely to give some general idea of this 
feature in the eye’s slowness in responding to its task, and in 
particular to show that as compared with its inertia of adjust- 
ing clearly to receive its impression, the inertia in its sensory 
reaction is relatively unimportant for most of the work which 
it is called upon to do. 

Se far our investigation of the lag in the perception of 
depth has been made in stereoscopic vision, and for an entirely 
different purpose than the grading of individual capacities. 
The results show, however, that depth comes into the percept 
later than height and breadth and color and brightness; and 
that the amount of lag varies for different observers. Whether 
this type of lag could be made a feasible basis for the grading 
of individuals for vocational purposes, we are not prepared 
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at this time to say. Speed and accuracy in judging distance 
are doubtless important items in the qualification of an aviator, 
for example ; and it may be possible to work out feasible tests 
for certain fundamental aspects of the ocular foundation of 
this ability. Indeed the lag in the adjustment of the eye for 
clear seeing at different distances should sustain a somewhat 
fundamental relation to speed of judging distance, since both 
the adjustment of the eye and the clear seeing of objects are 
in general the important ocular functions involved in the 
judgment of distance. Unfortunately for our purpose, how- 
ever, the judgment itself is not an ocular function. The eye 
provides only the criteria, and a very complex set of criteria at 
that, from which the individual learns by experience to form 
his judgments of distance. The testing of these extra-ocular 
capacities, the ability to estimate and to learn to estimate 
distances, more particularly under an entirely new set of 
conditions for which definite standards or patterns are want- 
ing, is perhaps just as important as the testing of the ocular 
capacity itself. The testing of the ocular capacity as registered 
in certain simple space judgments, with or without the element 
of time or speed of performance, is capable of definite treat- 
ment. All that can be said of the remainder of the probiem is 
that it is open to investigation. 

On quite a different methodical plane, however, is the 
determination of the lag in the adjustment of the eye for 
clear seeing at different distances. The making of these de- 
terminations by the method we have used involves no extra- 
ocular capacities of a higher order than are required in the 
acuity tests for illiterates. Moreover, a direct objective check 
is applied to the subjective judgment. That is, the letter E 
built to scale and turned in different directions is used as a 
test-object for the different distances; and the observer is 
required only to indicate the direction in which the letter points 
in any given case. Such testing of human functions, even 
without the objective check, is, so far as method and principles 
of testing are concerned, just as definite as the testing of those 
physical instruments, whose responses must be read by the 
eye from a moving pointer and scale or their equivalent. 

Our purpose in making these tests has been, as we have 
already indicated, primarily to ascertain whether eyes rated 
by the clinic tests as normal or approximately so cannot be 
more finely graded as to their working efficiency or fitness 
for special purposes, when other important functions than those 
considered in the clinic tests are taken into account. For this 
purpose we have aimed, therefore, to test for the greater part 
only eyes that have been passed in the clinic as normal, or as 
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having defects so insignificant as not to need correction. 
Ninety-four per cent of the eyes of this group were able to 
read quite readily at 6 meters under 5.2 foot-candles of light 
the test-type designed to be read at 4 meters; and the re- 
maining 6 per cent, the type designed to be read at 5 meters. 
In addition a few were tested whose eyes were corrected by 
glasses. This was done for the purpose of getting results 
comparative of the performance of eyes corrected to standard 
according to the norms of the clinic and the uncorrected 
normal eye. All but one of the uncorrected group were be- 
tween 18 and 28 years of age and only one of the corrected 
group was over 28. Three of the observers had worked pretty 
steadily for a year or more with high power microscopes, 
four were trained in the observations of physiological optics, 
and the remainder were selected at random from the college 
community. The best results were obtained from one of the 
three who had been trained in the use of a high power 
microscope; but her results were closely rivaled by those of 
a college sophomore whose eyes and observational powers had 
received no special training. However, the results of the three 
whose eyes had received special training in the use of the 
high power microscope averaged rather strikingly high. To 
what extent speed of adjustment can be trained is yet to 
be determined. 

Fortunately for the feasibility of the test, the immediate 
practice effect is low, or more properly speaking, it is rather 
high in the initial observations but soon ceases to be trouble- 
some. Also the precision for any given set of determinations 
is high. As might be expected, though, there is a diurnal 
variation in the results corresponding to the diurnal changes 
in the function tested. The maximum range of these varia- 
tions, however, is small as compared with the range of varia- 
tion between individuals. It is not great enough, so far as we 
have thus far been able to determine, seriously to affect the 
grading of eyes with sufficient precision for practical purposes 
on the basis of the tests taken at any one time chosen at 
random. The fact that there is a diurnal variation suggests, 
however, that if the test be used as a check on fitness for 
aviation, it might be of advantage to determine each indi- 
vidual’s norm and require a short test before each flight, or as 
often as may be needed to keep track of the variations and to 
safeguard against the more serious depressions that may 
occur.® 


3 If a check is wanted on the diurnal variations in other motor co- 
ordinations as well as those of the eye, a reaction experiment involv- 
ing choice may readily be combined with the ocular experiment. Two 
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The working distance for the far object was chosen as 6 
meters and for the near object as 18 cm. The far object at 
this distance subtended a visual angle of 7 min.; the near 
object, 14.8 min. In choosing both the working distance and 
the visual angle for the near objects care was taken not to 
approach too closely to the limiting values. This was needed 
to safeguard the results against individual differences in the 
near point and in acuity. That is, it was found that unless 
these limiting values were too closely approximated, small 
variations either in the visual angle or the working distance 
produced little difference in the results. 

Since our problem was in part to devise and try out appa- 
ratus, the determinations have been made with two types of 
apparatus, one of which is slightly simpler in construction and 
use than the other. By means of the more complicated 
apparatus, however, a more complete analysis of the problem 
is possible. That is, by means of the simpler apparatus it is 
possible to make the following determinations: the lag of 
perception with the eye in approximate adjustment for the 
near object, the time required to change from this adjustment 
to that required for far seeing, and the time required for the 
double excursion, i. e., from near to far and back again to 
near; while by means of the other apparatus we were in 
addition able to break up the double excursion into its two 
halves, the time required to pass from near to far, and back 
again to near. By means of the second apparatus, moreover, 
all of the determinations may be made in a single swing of 
the compound pendulum governing the time of exposure. 


forms of this reaction experiment are suggested. (1) A four-finger 
reaction key may be used, each of the keys to indicate one of the four 
possible positions of the letters—up, down, right and left. That is, 
the observer just as soon as each letter,—near, far, and near—is dis- 
criminated indicates the direction in which it points by pressing the 
proper key. (2) A wider range of coordinative ability could be tested 
by having two keys operated respectively by the right and left hand, 
and contacts by the right and left foot. By soldering contacts on each 
edge of the exposure discs in circuit with an electro-magnetic marker 
and by having the reaction keys and foot contacts also in circuit with 
electro-magnetic markers, the length of exposure for each test object 
and the reaction times could all be recorded simultaneously on a kymo- 
graph, together with a time line traced by an electric tuning fork. 
With these records as a check on the quickness of the motor functions 
of eye, arms and legs and the mental functions involved in choosing, 
it would seem scarcely possible that the aviator could grow stale or 
suffer even temporary depressions of any consequence without the 
knowledge of the laboratory corps. Also from the accumulated records 
a comparative rating of the stability of the men could be made. It 
may be, of course, that the eye records alone will serve as a reliable 
index of the variations in the observer’s general condition, but that 
correlation has not as yet been investigated. 
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There is another advantage of the second apparatus which 
came out quite plainly whenever a comparison of results was 
possible on the same observer. That is, in its use a provision 
was made to cut off each test object just as soon as it was 
discriminated. The eye was not allowed to linger on the far 
object as was its tendency when the double excursion was not 
broken up into its two halves. The value of the double ex- 
cursion as determined directly by the first apparatus was, for 
example, appreciably longer than when it was determined by 
adding together the values of the two halves as determined 
by the second apparatus. This tendency of the eye to linger 
where it can thus not only makes a difference in the absolute 
value of the results, but there is a danger that it may affect 
also the comparative values. That is, the latitude offered not 
only gives a chance for a variable performance or a variable 
error from time to time with the same observer, but it leaves 
the results open to the influence of this factor in case of 
different observers. 

Obviously the test may be used in two ways. (1) Records 
miay be made of the maximum performance of each individual. 
This would be the analogue of making acuity tests in terms of 
the minimum visual angle each observer is able to discrim- 
inate. This procedure is the longer of the two but results in 
a much finer grading of performance. (2) Two, three, four, 
or any suitable number of levels of performance may be 
chosen and the apparatus set at once to give these levels. 
This method of testing would roughly place individuals into 
ranks or groups and is the analogue of the Snellen method of 
grading acuity. It is a much quicker procedure but the grad- 
ing made is correspondingly rough. By this method the 
ranking or testing of a given individual by a practiced person 
should occupy but a few minutes. The results given in this 
paper were obtained entirely by the former method. It is 
obvious that the latter method could not be used until sufficient 
work had been done by the former to establish the required 
norms for the vocation or purpose in question. Results ob- 
tained with the two types of apparatus are shown in Tables I* 
and II. 

Since these tables are somewhat detailed, it may be of 
advantage to give in advance a few points by way of a very 
general statement of results. The time required for the 18 
normal observers to pass from near to far varied between 0.50 
—1.16 sec., a range of 132 per cent; from far to near, betwee 
0.39—0.82 sec., a range of 110.3 per cent; and from near to fad 

* For the greater part of the results given in Table I we are indebted 
to M. Almack, a graduate student in our laboratory. 
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and back to near, from 0.96—1.76 sec., a range of 83.3 per cent. 
Of these obstrvers, 15 or 83% per cent, required longer to 
change from near to far than from far to near.® If a rough 
classification by rank were wanted, they might readily be 
divided into three or more groups with abundance of differ- 
ence between groups for a graded setting of the apparatus. 
If, for example, three groups are chosen: fast, medium and 
slow—fast ranging between 0.95—1.25 sec., medium between 
1.25—1.55 sec., and slow between 1.55—1.85 sec., 28 per cent 
would fall in the first class, 55 per cent in the second class, 
and 17 per cent in the third class. The observers who wore 
glasses all grouped together with the slowest of the normal 
class. The time from near to far for these observers ranged 
between 0. 89—1.17 sec.; from far to near, between 0.41—0.68 
sec.; and the time for the double excursion, between 1.48— 
1.58 sec. The fastest of this group was 54.2 per cent slower 
for the round trip than the quickest of the normal group. 
Under the age of 30, there seems to be no correlation in either 
group with the age of the observer.* 

There is a possible bearing of the principles of the test on 
the work of the clinic which perhaps should not be ignored. 
That is, in the conventional acuity test accuracy alone is taken 
into account. No provision is made in the form of the test 
to include speed of performance. When speed is added to 
accuracy as a requirement, a degree of sensitivity is given 
to the test which enables a much finer grading of the resolving 
power of the eye. For example, two eyes which discriminate 
detail within the same visual angle can not be said to have 
the same acuity unless the task can be performed in the same 
or very nearly the same length of time; yet both might be 
given the same rating by the conventional test of acuity so far 
as any safeguarding provision to the contrary is concerned. 
Indeed when speed is made a feature of the test, differences 
are readily picked up which would be passed over entirely by 
the clinic test. Such a refinement of the test need not be 
especially cumbersome when properly applied to the needs of 


5 The longer time to pass from near to far may, to some extent of 
course, have been due to the smaller visual angle subtended by the far 
object. That is, the time required to discriminate the far object may 
have been increased by its relatively smaller angular value. 


®So far but few observers have been tested above 30 years of age. 
The few that have been tested have averaged among the siowest of 
the normal group. We hope later to make a systematic study of the 
effect of age on speed of adjustment. In the present study our special 
purpose has been merely to find out whether individual differences of 
considerable magnitude are present well below the limit at which the 
influence of age might reasonably be expected to become effective. 
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the practitioner, and might, it would be reasonable to suppose, 
be utilized to advantage as a means of making a more precise 
diagnosis and in checking up and deciding between corrections, 
at least in certain difficult and troublesome cases. 

From the beginning of our work with short exposures, 

results were obtained which may have some interest in relation 
to testing for astigmatism. For example, it was found that 
in certain cases there was a more favorable meridian for the 
quick discrimination of the test object. That is, when turned 
into this meridian a shorter time of exposure was needed to 
give the judgment required, and small deviations on either 
side increased the time needed to make the discrimination. In 
case of the eyes of one of the writers (Ferree), for ex- 
ample, a difference in result amounting to 40 per cent was 
found for this meridian and the meridian at right angles to 
it. A deviation of 5 degrees either way from this most 
favorable meridian gave a difference in result amounting 
to 16 per cent. The astigmatism was so slight that it 
could not be detected on the astigmatic chart. It was 
located by means of the ophthalmometer. A ~-+-.12 cyl- 
inder served to make the time record equal for the two 
meridians and to eliminate the astigmatic showing by the 
‘ophthalmometer. On further study of several cases the test 
was shown to possess a pronounced sensitivity to astigmatism 
even without any additional or special modification better 
to meet the requirements of that particular application.’ Some 
of the results of this study are shown in Table III. 

The requirements of the apparatus needed to make the fore- 
going determinations are comparatively simple. Some means 
must be provided for giving the exposures to the near and far 
test objects which will immediately succeed each other in the 
required order and which can be varied by very small amounts 
and be repeated with precision. The first of the above re- 
quirements can best be met by making the successive exposures 
all a part of the same system of motion. The simplest way in 
which all of the requirements mentioned can be satisfied is 
perhaps to have the exposures made by means of a set of light- 
weight discs of variable open and closed sectors turned by 
means of a bar fastened at its center to the axle to which the 


7 Before the lag records are made it is recommended, of course, that 
astigmatisms be corrected. However, even if they are not corrected, 
low astigmatisms will give little trouble unless the defect is in the 
same meridian in both eyes. There will then be more and less favor- 
able meridians for the quick discrimination of the test object. The 
difficulty can be overcome fairly well, however, and the record be made 
without serious injustice to the ranking of the observer by avoiding 
turning the test object into the most and least favorable meridians. 
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discs are attached and provided with adjustable weights on 
both arms. Such a system operates as a compound pendulum 
and has all of the characteristics and constancy of motion 
of a compound pendulum. The length of exposure can be 
varied either by changing the width of the open sector or 
the position of the weights on the arms. By utilizing both of 
these variables to their fullest extent, changes can readily 
be made of the order of thousandths of a second or even 
less, and a total range of exposure can be given varying from 
these values up to several seconds. Most of our work was 
done, for example, by one adjustment of the position of the 
weights on the arms, giving a slow rate of turning. Con- 
stancy of rate of turning and therefore constancy of length of 
exposure with a given value of open sector and a given posi- 
tion of weights on the bar was secured by always releasing 
the bar at the same point in the arc through which it makes 
its swing. On the back of each set of discs is a protractor or 
graduated circle by means of which the values of the open 
sectors can be read to degrees or fractions of degrees. These 
values in degrees for any number of observers or observations, 
if the discs are made of sufficiently light material, can be 
converted into units of time by a single process of calibration 
which will be described later. 

In Fig. III is shown the first or simpler apparatus. The 
exposure discs A, B, C and D are cut from hard sheet alumi- 
num, No. 20 B & S gauge. Each of these discs are cut as 
shown at X in the figure, the inner portion, radius 6.5 cm., 
solid ; the outer portion open to a value of 172°. The breadth 
of this outer zone for discs A and B is 14.5 cm.; and for 
discs C and D, 22.5 cm. The difference in the breadth of 
these two sets of discs has to be such that the smaller will just 
cover one of the near test objects, and the larger, the other, 
the two objects being placed far enough apart in the same 
vertical plane to permit of a clear view between them with 
either eye of the far object. All of these discs are attached 
to an axle to the end of which is fastened the bar, 2'4 meters 
long, which carries the weights, M and N, which serve as the 
driving power of the apparatus. These weights are of equal 
mass, therefore the moment of turning of the systeni is gov- 
erned, roughly speaking, by two factors ; the combined distance 
of the two weights from the center of rotation, and the differ- 
ence in the distance of the weights from that point, provided, 
as already stated, the swing is always begun at the same place 
in the arc through which the system turns. To give stability 
of support the axle turns in bearings at the ends of the two 
arms of a heavy Y-shaped support. A clutch, adjustable in 
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height, supports the bar before it is released for its swing 
and guarantees that it always starts from the same position. 
The discs A and C are pinned permanently to the axle in such 
a position that when the bar is held in the clutch, A just covers 
one of the test objects and C the other. The discs B and D 
are free to turn about the axle and when adjusted for a given 
value of exposure are clamped in position by means of a nut 
and washer. Immediately in front of these discs are the two 
octagonal cards at the center of each edge of which is printed 
one of the test letters. These E’s are so turned that by ro- 
tating the card the letters can be presented all precisely at the 
same place, pointing up, down, right, left, and the four cor- 
responding 45° positions in any order that may be chosen. 
The card itself is mounted at its center on a small metal disc 
at the end of a grooved pin 6.5 cm. long. This pin passes 
through a collar provided with a set screw which feature per- 
mits of a certain latitude of adjustment of the distance of the 
test card from the exposure discs. To provide for the rota- 
tion of the test card this collar turns in a sleeve supported by 
a grooved carrier. This carrier slides on a track, to permit of 
the needed latitude of adjustment of the test object to right 
and left. The far test object is printed on a larger circular 
card which is mounted at its center on a small metal disc at the 
end of a pin which passes through a broad collar permitting 
of its free rotation. At the other end of this pin is a pulley 
so arranged thatby means of two cords which thread 
through a guide ring 21 cm. below the center of the pul- 
ley, the card can be rotated to any position desired by the 
experimenter stationed at the exposure apparatus. The cir- 
cumference of this card which turns immediately behind a 
pointer is graduated in degrees to indicate the meridian into 
which the test letter is turned. Between the observer and the 
exposure discs, as near to these discs as possible, is a cardboard 
screen with an aperture of such a height and breadth as to 
give a clear view of the near and far test object with either 
= and to cut off the rest of the field of view and the moving 
iscs. 

The near test cards were illuminated by diffuse light re- 
flected from the mat surface of the back of the cardboard 
screen between the observer and the exposure discs. The 
light was supplied by a tubular tungsten lamp enclosed in a 
cylindrical housing provided with a vertical aperture of a 
suitable breadth. This housing can be rotated about the lamp 
to give the proper angle of incidence of the light on the re- 
flecting screen. The far test object was illuminated by a 
tungsten lamp mounted in an X-Ray deep bowl reflector so 
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directed as to give an even illumination of the test surface 
and to shield the eye from glare. All of the test objects 
were brought as-nearly as possible to a brightness and color 
match at a brightness value of 0.007 candlepower per square 
inch. The value of the illumination at the test object was 5.2 
foot-candles. The general illumination of the room was in- 
direct with an average value of 2.89 foot-candles, vertical 
component; 1.11 foot-candles, horizontal component ; and 2.64 
foot-candles, 45° component. 

The experimental procedure was as follows. The three 
test objects and the eyes of the observer were adjusted to the 
same vertical level, and the two near objects were separated 
far enough to give the observer a clear view of the far object 
with either eye. Discs A and B were adjusted so as just to 
permit of the discrimination of the near object immediately in 
front of them; and C and D, the discrimination of the far 
object in case the time to pass from near to far is wanted, and 
of both the far object and the remaining near object in case 
the time of the double excursion is desired. In making each 
determination three correct judgments out of a possible five 
were required. A preparatory adjustment of the observer’s 
eye was secured by having him fixate a point on the discs in 
line with the near object first exposed and 3 mm. nearer to the 
eye. In order that the preparatory interval be as favorable as 
possible, the observer was required to give the signal for the 
release of the pendulum. 

It should be noted in passing perhaps that the adjustment 
of the discs A and B is not made entirely or even primarily 
for determining the lag in perception with the eye in approxi- 
mate adjustment for the near object, although that is an item 
that might be of value perhaps in our comparative study of the 
lag of the ocular functions of different individuals. It has 
been made chiefly in order that the determination of the time 
to pass from near to far and back again to near shall be made 
with greater precision. That is, it is obvious that if the ob- 
server is to begin his excursion from near to far with an exact 
adjustment for clear seeing at near, it must be required as a 
check that he start with a task which involves a report of clear 
seeing at near. The mere instruction to fixate a point, for 
example, will not guarantee the needed adjustment. More- 
over, it is equally obvious that the adjustment must be precisely 
controlled if the results are to be safeguarded against the 
variable error that has already been discussed with reference 
to the exposure of the far object. That is, if it is not con- 
trolled, the eye may linger too long at near or begin too soon 
its change towards far, and the amount of deviation in either 
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regard may vary from time to time and from individual to 
individual. 

In the second type of apparatus (Fig. IV our purpose, it 
will be remembered, was to make it possible to do all that 
could be accomplished with the first apparatus, and in addition 
to provide for the separate determination of the time required 
to pass from near to far, and back again to near in a single 
swing of the pendulum. In order to do this it was necessary 
to have behind the near test objects a second set of discs at- 
tached to the same axle, one of the sectors of which when 
properly adjusted cuts off the far object as soon as it is dis- 
criminated. That is, in this apparatus, the aperture of the 
two smaller sectors, A and B, of the nearer set of discs gives 
the time of perception of the near object on the observer’s 
left; the aperture between B of this set and F of the farther 
set gives the time needed to pass from near to far; and the 
aperture between this disc and the disc D of the nearer set 
the time required to pass from far back again to near. The 
other discs, E of the far set and C of the near set, are pinned 
permanently to the axle and are rigidly connected, with the 
edge of each at exactly the same level. Both sets of discs are 
provided with graduated circles. At the edge of each of the 
moveable sectors are pointers for reading the values of the 
open sectors. As the apparatus now stands, the two sets of 
discs are both between the Y-shaped support and the observer 
and are only 10 cm. apart. Since the graduated circles are on 
the back of each set of discs, this makes the reading of the 
circle on the near set somewhat inconvenient. In a new 
apparatus now in construction, the near set will be attached 
between the observer and the support in which the axle turns, 
and the far set beyond this support. This provision will give 
ample space between the two sets of discs for the convenient 
reading of the scale on the near discs.® 


8 Also in the newer form of apparatus the near test cards are illumi- 
nated by a tubular tungsten lamp installed in the horizontal in a plane 
midway between the screen and the near test objects, so that the center 
of its filament is about 12 cm. above the two test objects and equidis- 
tant from them. The test objects thus receive their light in part di- 
rectly from the lamp and in part by reflection from the screen. In this 
way it is possible to make the intensity of light received by the two 
objects more nearly the same than is the case with the illuminating 
device shown in Figs. III and IV. On the platform between the two 
sets of discs is installed a second lamp, suitably shaded, which can be 
turned on and off at will for the reading of the graduated circle on the 
back of the set of discs nearest the observer. (Since the above paper 
was presented this newer type of apparatus has been taken overseas 
for the purpose of studying and checking up the diurnal variations in 
the ocular condition of the aviators on the western front.) 
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With both types of apparatus, all readings are made in terms 
of degrees of open sector. These readings can after any 
number of sets of observations be converted into units of 
time by a simple process of calibration. Smoked paper is 
clipped to the disc across the open sector; the pendulum is 
released with the weights, the starting point, etc. just as they 
were in the original determinations; and a time line is run 
across the open sector by means of an electric tuning fork 
whose vibration frequency is known. The paper can be re- 
moved, shellacked and counted at leisure. In counting, the 
given degree values can be laid off on the shellacked record by 
means of another protractor. If the discs are made of material 
so light that the different positions of the moveable discs do 
not change by significant amounts the relative accelerations 
of the pendulum at the different points in its path,® a calibrat- 
ing chart may be made once for all for the full range or any 
range of open sector that may be desired. Another method 
which we have used is to have contacts soldered to the edges 
of the sector, in circuit with an electro-magnetic marker writ- 
ing on the smoked paper of a kymograph. Because of a 
certain amount of lag in this system of recording, the method 
was abandoned in favor of the one described. In practical use, 
however, where an exact quantitative rating of performance 
is not required, there is no particular need of converting the 
readings on the scale into units of time. This is especially 
true if the apparatus is used, as is the Snellen method of 
rating acuities, merely to classify performance roughly by the 
rank method. That is, in this case it is set to give in turn the 
different levels of performance chosen, and the eye is rated by 
the highest level which it is able to attain. 


® Light cardboard, for example, could be used, if desired, for these 
discs instead of aluminum. 
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TABLE 


SHOWING THE INERTIA OF ADJUSTMENT OF THE 


Observers with nor 


Degree values Time values (sec.) Individual 
Deviation 
ear 
Near to far Near to far Near to far 
Near to andback Near to back 
Observer Age object far to near object far to near Seconds Per cent 
Se 25 1 31 64 0.02 0.50 0.96 
_ aera 26 1 42 73 0.02 0.68 1.05 0.18 36.0 
St. 23 1 38 85 0.02 0.64 1.17 0.14 28.0 
Cc 25 1 44 103 0.02 0.72 1.37 0.22 44.0 
Raia mainn 27 1 53 105 0.02 0.77 1.41 0.27 54.0 
Ln. 26 1 39 105 0.02 0.65 1.41 0.15 30.C 
P.. 40 2 54 124 0.04 0.775 1.85* 0.275 55.0 


* Compare this result with that obtained with the same observer with Apparatus II. It will be 
the first apparatus than with the second in all cases in which the determinations were made 
to cut it just as soon as it was discriminated. 
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I 
Eve For CLEAR SEEING AT DIFFERENT DISTANCES 
mal eyes. Apparatus I 


differences 
from quickest Supplementary data 
Near to far and Near 
back to near point 
Seconds Per cent Acuity (cm.) Refraction Muscles 
O.D.:6/ 4 11.5 Emmetropic 1 Exo. 
12.5 +.12 cyl. ax. 90°. 
0.09 9.4 O.D.:6/4 12.5- +.50 S.+.25 cyl. ax. 180°. 22/3 Eso, 1/3 LH 
O.S.:6/ 4 12.5 + .62 S. 
0.21 21.9 O.D.:6/4 10.4 +.25 S. + .25 cyl. ax. 75° 2142 Eso, 1RH 
O.S.:6/ 4 10.4 +.25 S. + .12 cyl. ax. 90° 
0.41 42.7 QO.D.:6/4 11.3 —.25 cyl. ax. 2 Exo, 1 RH 
O.S.:6/ 4 11.3 —.12 cyl. ax. 95° 
0.45 46.9 O.D.:6/4 12.5 Emmetropic 1 Eso 
O.S.:6/ 4 12.5 Emmetropic 
0.45 46.9 0O.D.:6/4 11.5 25S 11/4 Eso, 1 RH 
O.S.:6/ 5 10.5 —.25 S. 
0.89 92.7 O.D.:6/4 15.0 +.12 cyl ax. 120°. 3 Eso 
O.S.:6/ 4 15.0 + .12 cyl. ax. 15° 


remembered that we have stated (p. 46), that a longer time was required for the double excursion with 
same observer, owing to the tendency of the eye to linger on the far object when no provision was made 
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TABLE 


SHOWING THE INERTIA OF ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
Observers with nor 


Time values ome Individual diff 
ear 
to far Near to far 


Age object near tonear object far near tonear SecondsPercent 


44 92 0.02 0.63 90.39 1.02 
0.02 0.75 0.42 
0.02 0.77 0.47 
0.04 0.76 0.565 
0.02 0.715 0.61 13.5 
0.02 0.69 0.76 9.5 


1. 19.0 
1. 
i. 
1 
1 
0.02 0.825 0.675 1. 31.0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


22.2 
20.6 


0.045 0.85 0.66 34.9 
0.02 0.79 0.73 25.4 
0.02 0.705 0.82 11.9 
0.02 0.94 0.635 49.2 
158* 0.06 1.16 0.60 0.53 84.1 


glasses,—Apparatus II. 
42 119* 0.09 1.02 0.46 1. 0.39 61.9 


75 «138* 0.04 0.89 0.68 1. 0.26 41.3 
43 148 0.02 1.17 0.405 1. 0.54 85.7 
62 144 0.02 1.015 0.565 1.58 0.385 611! 


3 
2 
1 
1 


* In the four cases marked with an asterisk, longer exposures were needed than could be gotten y changing 
needed was secured by changing the positions of the weights on the bar. 


56 
Near 
Near tact Near__to__to and hack 
Observer Seconds Pe 
19 48 
_| 25 56 0.03 
25 59 0.08 
19 59 0.175 
28 55 0.22 
55 0.37 
. cs: 22 51 63 114, 0.285 
Boaccdcccscase 24 68 75 0.27 
Pisesictanees 40 64 81 0.34 
19 57 92 0.43 1 
18 79 70 0.245 
24 98 60 0.21 
27 82 0.175 
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mal eyes,—Apparatus IT 


erences: Deviation fiom quickest Supplementary data 


Far Near to far and Near 
to wear k to near : point 
SecondsPercent SecondsPercent Acuity (cm.) Refraction Muscles 
O.D.:6/4 10.3 Emmetropic 1 2Eso. 
10.3. Emmetropic Add: Abd + 20:9 
0.03 7.7 0.15 14.7 O.D.:5/4 12.5 —.12 cyl. ax. 180° 3 Eso, 1 RH 
O.S.:6/ 4 13.0 Emmetropic Add: Abd=26:5 
0.08 20.5 0.22 21.6 O.D.:6/4 13.0 +.12 cyl. ax. 60° 1/3 RH 
O.S.:6/ 4 12.5 +.12 cyl. ax. 120° Add: Abd==22:11 
0.175 44.9 0.305 29.9 O.D.:6/4 11.0 Emmetropic 1 Exo 
O.S.:6/ 4 8.6 —.25 cyl. ax. 5’ Add: Abd==10:8 
0.22 56.4 0.305 29.9 O.D.:6/4— 12.0 —.12 cyl. ax. 122 1/2? 11/4 Eso 
0.S.:6/4— 13.0 Emmetropic 
0.37 94.9 0.43 42.2 O.D.:6/4 12:0 Emmetropic Ex> 
O.S.:6/ 4 10.5 Emmetropic Add: Abd==22:7 
0.285 73.1 0.48 47.1 0.D.:6/ 4 9.5 —.12 cyl. ax. 157 1/2? 3) Eso 
O.S.:6/ 4 9.5 —.25 cyl. ax. 17° dd: Abd=18:5 
0.27 69.2 0.49 48.0 0.D.:6/5+ 10.5 —.25S. 1 Eso 
O.S.:6/ 4 11.0 Emmetropic Add: Abd==14:8 
0.34 87.2 0.50 49.0 O.D.:6/4 15.0 —.12 cyl. ax. 120° 3 Eso 
O.S. | 4 15.0 —.12 cyl. ax. 15° Add: Abd=12:33/ 4 
0.43 110.3 0.505 49:5 O.D.:6/4 9.0 —.25 cyl. ax. 150° 1 ,» 11/8 RH 
OS. :6/ 4 11.0 —.25 cyl. ax. 5° Add: Abd=20:10 
0.245 62.8 0.555 54.4 O.D.:6/4 8.0 Emmetropic 1 Exo 
O.S.:6/ 4 8.0 Emmetropic 
0.21 53.8 0.74 72.5 O.D o/s 9.0 Emmetropic 4LH 
O.S.:6/4 10. —.25 cyl. ax. 90° Add: Abd==14:9 
With glasses,—Apparatus II 
0.07 17.9 0.46 45.1 O.D.:6/6 12.0 +.25 cyl. ax. 180° 11/2 Eso 
0.S8.:6/15 12.5 +.50 cyl. ax. 115° Add: Abd=20:9 
0.29 74.4 0.55 53.9 O.D.:6/5+ 9.5 —3S.—1.37 eyl. ax. 15? Ortho 
5+ 10.5 —3S.—1.37 cyl. ax. 165° Add: Abd=20:9 
0.035 3.8 0.555 54.4 O.D.:6/4 9.0 —1S.—.37 cyl. ax. 150? 1/ 4 Exo, 1/2 RH 
O.S. :6/ 4 10.0 —.25S.—.25 cyl. ax. 180° Add: Abd==24:8 
0.175 44.9 0.56 54.9 O.D.:6/4— 11.0 —-.50 S.—.25 cyi. ax. 120? 3/4 Eso, 1/2 RH 
0.S.:6/5+ 10.5 —.87 S.—.37 cyl. ax. 60° Add: Ahd=21:9 


by changing the setting of the discs with a given position of the weights on the bar. The range of 
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TABLE Ill 


Showing a comparison of the time rejuired to discriminate the far object in the most favorable meridian 
and the meridian 90 degrees from this in cases of low astigmatism,—also the difference 
in the time required for the most favorable meridian and for meridians 5 
degrees on either side 


Time of discrimination 
of far object in 

seconds 
Difference for Difference produced 
At 90° two meridians by a change of 5? 
Most from most in either direction 

favorable favorable 
Refraction meridian meridian Seconds Per cent Seconds Per cent 


—.25 cyl. ax. 5° 
—.37 cyl. ax. 150? 


.25 cyl. ax. 170? 
—.25 cyl. ax. 5° ) 


~ 


Just Noticeable Differences 


QO 002 004 006 006 010 OM 016 


4 


cl 
062 004 006 008 ON OM 020 O22 O24 026 O52 
Seconds Fic. I 


: 


Showing the results of a determination of the lag in visual sensation 
in its relation to wave-length and intensity of light. In A (upper left) 
the lights employed were made photometrically equal to 0.057 meter- 
candles; in B (lower left), at 0.151 meter-candles; and in C (right), 
at 1.21 meter-candles. 


Observer 
R(O.S.)... 5 
+ .12 cyl. ax. 120? 0.80 0.32 40.00 0.14 17.50 
B te are —-.25 cyl. ax. 150? 0.65 0.37 56.92 0.06 9.23 
3 76 0.12 15.79 
‘BRP 
a0 006 00 OR O16 O20 OZ? OM 026 030052 FL 
Seconds 
ATT 
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Representing the relative distribution of 18 observers graded with 
reference to speed of adjustment for clear seeing at different distances. 


Once a feasible method and apparatus are had for determin- 
ing the speed and accuracy with which the eye may be adjusted 
for clear seeing at different distances a number of problems 
are open for investigation. Asalready indicated twoof the points 
which we hope to study in the near future are diurnal varia- 
tions and the slowing effect of age. The latter of these points 
becomes of. importance if men of the age of the late Mayor 
Mitchell are to enter aviation and other vocations for which 
speed and accuracy of ocular adjustments are a prerequisite. 
The results which we have obtained thus far on older subjects 
(not included in the preceding tables) suggest that above the 
age of 30, the eye becomes not only slower in its reactions but 
increasingly liable to lapses and depressions lasting through 
longer or shorter intervals of time which make it a tardy and 
unreliable instrument for much of the work it is called upon 
to do, more particularly for the special vocations requiring 
speed of performance. That such lapses are a menace to the 
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aviator is now pretty generally recognized. It is a matter of 
common report that even the young aviator under the strain of 
the prolonged performance of his task grows stale. If so, it is 
obvious that a careful check should be kept on the sensory 
and motor foundations of his fitness for his work. In this 
procedure the speed of reaction of his skeletal as well as his 
ocular muscles doubtless should be included (cf. foot-note p. 
44). By adding these supplementary reactions to the test a 
broader basis would be laid for keeping track of the variations 
in the aviator’s ability to see his objects quickly and to perform 
the reactions needed for the control of his machine. In calling 
attention to these subsidiary questions, however, we do not 
wish to obscure what we believe to be the most promising 
application of the test, namely the initial grading of men as to 
fitness for work requiring special ocular capacities. 

The apparatus described is now being used in France for 
the study of the diurnal variations in the aviator’s ocular fit- 
ness for his work. It is also being used by the Ophthalmo- 
logical Division at the Medical Research Laboratory at Mineola. 
Among the problems in prospect there the following three may 
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Fic. IV 


be noted: (1) the standardization of the test for the selection 
of aviators, (2) a study of the diurnal variations in the avi- 
ator’s ocular fitness for his work, and (3) a study of the 
ocular effects of oxygen poverty. 


ex 


AN ANOMALOUS CASE OF SIMPLE REACTION 


By E. B. TitcHENER 


In their study of the effect of auditory distraction upon 
the sensory reaction, Cassel and Dallenbach mention an ob- 
server, L, who proved unable, under the instructions given for 
the practice-series, to maintain the required constancy of at- 
titude." L’s average for 100 ‘sensory reactions’ taken near 
the beginning of the period of practice is 297.29 + 5946c¢, 
and her average for another 100, after more than 1,500 have 
been taken, is 284.47 + 43.27. It is plain that the m. v. is too 
large. It is plain also, however, that the times themselves are 
exceptional. They might serve as typical of sensory reaction 
to light; they are too long for sensory reaction to sound. 

Since anomalous cases are often instructive, I thought it 
worth while to put the observer to a further test. L gener- 
ously consented to sacrifice her spring vacation for the pur- 
pose; and Dr. Josephine Gleason, instructor in the department 
of psychology, was good enough to reassemble the apparatus 
and controls used by Cassel and Dallenbach, and to serve as 
experimenter. Since L’s vacation did not fall at the same 
time as our own—spring vacations are the free-lances of the 
academic calendar—we were unable to carry out our entire 
plan; in particular, we were unable to take reaction-times in 
other sense-departments. 

With two exceptions, the experimental arrangements were 
identical with those of Cassel and Dallenbach. (1) We did 
not give our instructions for the three forms of simple reaction 
(sensory, natural, motor) by word of mouth, but type-wrote 
the formulas? and laid them, without comment or discussion, 
before the observer. We hoped in this way to further con- 
stancy of attitude. (2) The preparatory signals, whioh in the 
original experiment lasted nearly three-quarters of a second,’ 
were (at the observer’s request) cut down to bare flashes of 
light. 

The various series were distributed, as fairly as possible, 
over the hours at our disposal. We began with a preliminary 
series of 82 sensory reactions : the result was 298. 97 + 56. 73¢, 


This Journal, XXix., 1918, 131 
2See my Text-book of Psychology, 1910, 436. 
2 E. E. Cassel and K. M. Dallenbach, op. cit., 131. 
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—figures that are sensibly the same as those quoted for their 
early 100 by Cassel and Dallenbach. The main experiment 
resulted as follows: 


No. expts. No. sittings Average 
Sensory reaction 500 5 325.84 + 44.82 
Natural reaction 500 6 277.25 + 26.31 
Motor reaction 700 7 251.50 + 25.13 


Three final series of 50, taken at a single sitting, gave: 


Sensory reaction 306.28 + 36.70 
Natural reaction 295.42 + 20.72 
Motor reaction 227.18 + 14.07 


In several respects these results are apparently normal. (1) 
The three forms of reaction show the regular time-order: the 
sensory times are longest, the motor times shortest. (2) The 
difference between sensory and motor reaction is 70-80 ¢. (3) 
The m. v. of the natural and motor times is one-tenth (or less) 
of the times themselves. (4) The stabilising effect of practice 
appears in the lessened variation of the three final series.* 

We note, on the other hand, (5) that the m. v. of the sensory 
reaction—although it is relatively smaller than that quoted 
for their concluding series by Cassel and Dallenbach, and al- 
though in our own final series it seems to be approaching the 
norm—is in the average too high. It is useless to guess what 
further experiments would have revealed; the pity is that we 
had no time to make them. We can say only that if the effect 
of practice had been continued, another 200 or 300 experiments 
would have brought the m. v. down to the required one-tenth 
of the total reaction-time. We note, also, (6) that the total 
times are all very much too high. This point needs fuller 
discussion,—and its discussion, we may premise, will force us 
to reject some of our previous conclusions regarding the nor- 
mality of L’s results. 

Let us, first of all, take L’s testimony as to her understand- 
ing of the instructions. In the case of the motor reaction she 
reports: “I was quite cautious not to react before I heard the 
particular sound. That had happened in the previous experi- 
ment [of Cassel and Dallenbach], and I had been warned 
against premature reaction. I ‘ identified’ the stimulus, and I 
am positive that I should not have ‘ gone off’ to any other 
sound.” Again: “in the sensory reaction I was more careful 


*I attribute this decrease of the m. v. ,to practice because it appears 
in the successive series of the ‘sensory’ and ‘motor’ (though not in 
those of the natural ) reactions. If there was any increase of atten- 
tion due to L’s ‘ pulling herself together’ for the final series—and we 
have no evidence that there was,—it was probably offset by ‘fatigue. 
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than ever. I waited to be really conscious of the stimulus. I 
waited with the intent to hear the sound and know it. That 
process seemed to be a hearing of the sound, and then a saying 
to myself ‘ This is the sound: react.’ Then I reacted.” There 
can be little doubt, therefore, that L’s ‘motor’ reaction is 
essentially a sensory reaction; and the times agree, since the 
norm of sensory reaction to sound is some 225¢. There can be 
little doubt, either, that L’s ‘sensory’ reaction is essentially a 
cognitive reaction. Here we have no means of direct com- 
parison of times. But my own experiments upon the visual 
cognitive reaction to colors, short words, and letters gave 
times ranging from 290 to 320 ¢ with m. v. of 24 to 39 o.§ 
It is true that there is a difference of sense-department, and 
it is true that L was not reacting under the external conditions 
of the experiment upon cognitive reaction. I think, neverthe- 
less, that the agreement is as close as could have been expected. 

So far, then, everything seems clear. Yet the question of 
attitude remains. How does it come about that L reacts in 
the sensory attitude to motor instructions, and in the cognitive 
attitude to sensory instructions? Moreover, the times of her 
natural reaction are to be considered. In the natural reaction, 
she says, “I more or less let myself go. I did not hold myself 
in tension, and reacted as the sound came to me, without any 
particuls: effort either to react quickly or to be careful con- 
cerning the identification of the stimulus as such.” Yet the 
times lie between sensory and cognitive times, not between 
motor and sensory. 

Here we may be in presence of a constitutional factor. L 
remarks: “ I am extremely slow in games, and have never been 
proficient in any. It seems sometimes as if there were a defi- 
nite effort necessary to connect the impulse to move with the 
action. Of course, this does not occur always; but it is very 
noticeable when I am trying to give my best attention to learn 
a game or a difficult gymnasium exercise. I can always 
remember it, even when I played games down at the district 
school.” She says further: “I am naturally slow to react to 
auditory stimuli. In everyday experience I have always found 
it easier to get an idea by visual means than by auditory, that 
is, I can get an idea more quickly from reading than from 
hearing the same thing in a lecture. I read faster than most 
people.” It is, again, a pity that we had no time to take 
reactions to visual stimuli. Evidently, the situation will not 
become transparent until such experiments are made. 


5“Zur Chronometrie des Erkennungsactes,” Philos. Studien, viii,, 
1893, ff. 
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Meantime, we may interpret our results as follows. L was 
called upon by Cassel and Dallenbach to give sensory reactions 
to sound. The experiment was unfamiliar and difficult, and L 
desired, as she puts it, to ‘ prove herself steady.’ She accord- 
ingly took the instructions for the sensory reaction as if they 
had been instructions for a cognitive reaction. Since, how- 
ever, this mode of reaction was neither favoured by the ex- 
ternal conditions of the experiment nor circumscribed by fit- 
ting instructions, her m. v. was unduly large. 

When she came to us, she was oppressed by the thought of 
‘the dreadful results of last spring’ and aware that she was 
to undergo a further test. We began, perhaps unfortunately, 
with a practice-series of ‘sensory’ reactions, and L carried 
over to them the attitude which she had taken with Cassel and 
Dallenbach. She speaks of a “ habit of reaction, so fixed that 
each reaction is not separate but rather a following of a fixed 
course of action ;” “I felt as if I had reacted so many times in 
a certain way that I had really formed a habit of reaction.” 
This ‘ habit’ is also responsible for the long times of the 
natural reaction, which meant for L simply a slight letting- 
down from the deliberate self-control of the ‘sensory’ (cog- 
nitive) reaction. The demands of the motor instruction — 
“react as soon as you hear it; react as quickly as possible ”— 
produced a change of attitude, and lowered the times of reac- 
tion by the 70-80 o which we noted above; but the change 
covered only the single step, from cognitive to sensory, and 
not the two steps from cognitive to motor reaction. 

Whether L is constitutionally incapable of motor reaction to 
sound, or whether, after practice with visual reactions, she 
would be competent to this form of response, cannot be said. 
She herself believes that she is naturally ‘a slow reactor,’ but 
the belief might prove to be rooted in some accident of her 
early experience. I hope that we may be able later on to 
resume the study of her case. 
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“ AUTHORSHIP OF THE BOOK OF MORMON ” 


By THEODORE SCHROEDER 


The above title is given by Walter F. Prince to an essay 
published in the American Journal of Psychology for July, 
1917, vol. 28, No. 3, pp. 373-389. The first paragraph sug- 
gests some assurance that his essay is going to be “ the appli- 
cation of rigorous psychological tests ” to determine the author- 
ship of the Book of Mormon. I judge that Mr. Prince con- 
ceives himself to be using the methods of the analytic psy- 
chologists. His conclusion is that “prolonged analysis and 
comparison *** make it incredible that Spaulding had any 
connection with the book, doubtful that Rigdon was implicated 
certain that Joseph Smith’s hand is perceptible in every part, 
and probable that he was the sole author, the edifice of whose 
imagination echoed to reminiscences which he was far from 
recognizing.” Also that “all the assignable data point to him 
[Joseph Smith] and him alone as the author.” This conclusion 
he says, “is maintained by a few scholars [himself and I. 
Woodbridge Riley. Any one else?] mostly within the last 
15 years.” 

I am of a contrary opinion, even after reading Mr. Riley as 
well as Mr. Prince’s “ rigorous psychologic tests.” I believe 
that the main features of the literary plot for the Book of 
Mormon and many of the names of its characters and place 
were supplied by the Rev. Solomon Spaulding. That this 
was revised, mostly by Rev. Sidney Rigdon. It was again re- 
written or revised between Sept. 22, 1827, and June 11, 1829. 
This last revision was a collaboration, I believe, of Sidney 
Rigdon, Parley P. Pratt, Oliver Cowdry, and perhaps Emma 
Smith, Hyrum Smith and Joseph Smith. In this work I 
believe the Smiths were the least potent factors. The historical 
evidences by which I justify these conclusions have been pub- 
lished and will not be repeated.1_ In short I conceive Joseph 
Smith to have been an ignorant conscious fraud, at first a mere 
tool used by more cunning schemers. 

Here I desire to discuss only the intellectual processes in- 


1 See: Origin of the Book of Mormon, in Amer. Historical Maga- 
zine, Sept., 1906, to May, 1907; Republished in Salt Lake Tribune, 
three Sunday issues in Nov. and Dec., 1907; Also in pamphlet form. 
Additional corroborative matter can be found scattered through my 
other essays on Mormonism. 
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AUTHORSHIP OF THE BOOK OF MORMON 67 
volved in Dr. Prince’s “ rigorous psychologic tests.” To me 
they seem not at all rigorous nor a valid test of anything, and 
not even an important contribution to any problem except 
perhaps to the psychology of Dr. Prince. From my view- 
point it appears that Dr. Prince is exhibiting in marked degree 
such defective psychologic processes as I have on rare occa- 
sions observed in some Freudians. By dealing so constantly 
with those archaic modes of thinking which dominate hyster- 
ical patients and primitive peoples some analysts, like the 
victims of archaic mental processes, tend to lose sight of the 
fact that there are intellectual methods different from those of 
the average adolescents or even of average human adults. 
Psychoanalysts become very expert in unraveling and con- 
sciously imitating the archaic mental processes of their pa- 
tients. If not clearly conscious of the difference between 
archaic and mature modern intellectual processes, then analytic 
psychologists tend to become so obsessed with this unique 
skill of theirs that they forget to lay it aside for the use of 
more scientific procedure when dealing with problems other 
than the immediate therapeutic measures. Thus they some- 
times tend to become the victims of their own subconscious 
love of conscious archaic modes of thinking and in consequence 
they misapply it. This 1 conceive to be the immediate cause 
of the evident fallacies of Dr. Prince. 

Assume, if you please, that some psychologist obsessed by 
an emotional conflict over masonry, or other secret societies, 
had undertaken “the application of rigorous psychological 
tests” to the problem of the authorship of the Book of 
Mormon. In all probability his tests would have failed in their 
rigor. Finding that the content of the Book of Mormon had 
quite certainly been influenced by the Masonic conflicts of the 
time, his own compulsive archaic mode of reacting would 
tend to play him a trick according to well known hysterical 
procedure. That is to say: his unconscious compulsion toward 
archaic modes of thinking in relation to secret societies would 
probably compel him to project his own complex into Smith, 
only to rediscover it where he had placed it. Then it would 
compel him to justify his “ discovery ” by a special plea based 
upon specially selected material accompanied by the ignoring 
of all evidence which tends to contradict his obsession. Thus 
he would prove to his own satisfaction and that of others 
similarly obsessed, that Smith was dominated as he himself 
is being unconsciously controlled. But how does this hypo- 
thetical procedure differ in its visible factors from Dr. Walter 
Prince’s application of rigorous psychologic tests? We shali 
see that there is no difference. 
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Let us now assume another type of psychologist, one who 
has no subconsciously working obsessions to read into the 
situation; one who uses mature intellectual methods instead 
of the archaic ones. How would such a person proceed with 
“the application of rigorous psychologic tests” to this prob- 
lem. First he would do a little reading to discover all the 
historic factors of the problem. Among the seven persons 
who might possibly have contributed to the contents of the 
Book of Mormon, he would never arbitrarily choose one as its 
author, and then justify his choice by a pettifogging special 
plea. On the contrary his “ rigorous psychologic tests ” would 
have been applied with equal rigor to all possible authors to 
discover with whom rests the preponderance of evidence. 
This would be a better means of determining the choice be- 
tween the possible authors instead of using mystical psycho- 
logic procedure to justify a choice, perhaps determined by 
unconscious subjective conditions, existing in the psychologist. 

It seems to me that Dr. W. F. Prince weaves a large fabric 
of theory, using as his woof partially selected material from 
the Book of Mormon, and as his warp a succession of assump- 
tions, for which we find an adequate explanation only in the 
psychoanalytic study of Dr. Prince himself. 

His argument is constructed mainly from the selection of 
names appearing in the Book of Mormon. These he finds 
possessed of certain clang associations, largely with anti- 
masonry and Morgan. His assumption is that Smith is the 
coiner of these names. The historic evidence is that some of 
the names in the Book of Mormon were coined by Spaulding. 
Upon this and other evidence the claim of Smith’s plagiarism 
from Spaulding is founded. Manifestly it is therefore absurd 
to think that this plagiarism can be disapproved by psychologic 
tests which assume the very thing to be proven, namely: that 
the Book of Mormon names are of Smith’s coinage. 

Dr. Walter F. Prince appears to assume without one particle 
of evidence, except that in the absence of thorough investiga- 
tion it might possibly seem to have been so, that a Masonry- 
Morgan “ ruling complex ” existed in the author of the Book 
of Mormon and that clang association is the only mental pro- 
cess by which it could be made effective, and that among the 
seven possible collaborators Smith only was afflicted with such 
an obsession. 

A person with different predisposition might have found 
some evidence that Smith went into the Mormon scheme 
purely from a desire to get a little easy money. A person 
eager to justify such a theory by “ rigorous psychologic tests ” 
might not choose the Masonic-Morgan complex to explain the 
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frequency of the name Mormon and numerous others of the 
similar component sounds. From the money-complex point of 
view it might look like MORe MONey. It seems just as likely 
that this explains the fact that out of the forty names begin- 
ning with M, 25 begin with Mor. If one is going to solve 
this problem by one’s own archaic modes of thinking, and thus 
read oneself into the situation, it is perhaps possible to find 
several plausible explanations for the choice of the names 
selected by Dr. Prince. If the explanations to which we are 
predisposed cannot be proven from the names of the book 
probably they can be found in its other factors. Perhaps 
among these one might consider of much significance the choice 
of numerous Bible quotations which are incorporated in the 
Book of Mormon. 

One who is more zealous as to the use of the scierttific 
method would not assume without discussion that the secret 
society contents of the Book of Mormon were due to uncon- 
scious processes. It is certainly possible that Smith and his 
co-conspirators very consciously, and on a thorough considera- 
tion of the objective factors of their problem, decided that an 
anti-secret-society attitude would add to the book’s popularity 
and to the financial returns of their fraud. It requires eviden- 
ciary facts, and not mere assumption to destroy that possible 
explanation for the anti-Masonic references in the Book of 
Mormon. 

One who is more rigorous than Dr. Prince in his psychologic 
tests and yet had no broader aim than by psychologic methods 
merely to determine how much evidence could be found to 
support the claim of Smith’s authorship of the Book of Mormon 
would proceed very differently. Such a person might begin 
with a study of Doctrine and Covenants, a volume of “ reve- 
lations ” for which Smith frankly assumed responsibility and 
where no question of plagiarism is involved, and which has 
much internal evidence of being dominated at least in thought 
by Smith’s personal conscious motives. From this volume one 
could probably learn something of Smith’s complexes. There 
one could find evidence also to support the theory of a dom- 
inant money-complex. Then his authorship of the Book of 
Mormon might to some extent be tested out, by seeing if 
these dominant complexes otherwise discovered to exist in 
him, find equal predominance in the contents of the Book of 
Mormon. 

Dr. Prince reverses this procedure. He finds in the Book 
of Mormon much that evidently reflects the Masonic contro- 
versy of the time. He assumes that this must be the product 
of the unconscious processes of the author’s complexes. Then 
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he assumes that Joseph Smith is the author. Next he argues 
that therefore, Smith must be obsessed by an anti-Masonry 
complex. Finally he manufactures history to acquire a seem- 
ing confirmation to his theory. 

Dr. Prince admits that in the large volume of Smith’s “ reve- 
lations” he finds only three circumstances to support his 
theory of a dominant obsession revealed by clang associations. 
Instead of allowing this to create a doubt as to the correctness 
of his theory he invents an explanation without evidence when 
he says it is so, “probably because the ‘psychic censor’ having 
the models so closely at hand took alarm and rejected similar 
sound combinations.” In other words, when the Book of 
Mormon was finished, Smith’s “ obsession ” suddenly and per- 
manently disappears without any other explanation, and Joseph 
Smith himself became a mason, in spite of this anti-masonic 
obsession. Not long after its organization the Mormon church 
as a whole became a secret society and later was adinittedly 
a “bastard masonry.” At the time of writing the Book of 
Mormon,? Hyrum Smith a brother and co-conspirator of 
Joseph Smith was already a mason, as also were Heber Kim- 
ball and others of the neighborhood who became leading 
Mormons. It requires more evidence than Dr. Prince has 
produced to prove that Joseph Smith had an anti-masonic 
obsession, working subconsciously. 

But let us examine the one evidence of anti-masonic obses- 
sion which is adduced by Dr. Prince as being operative after 
1829. He says that “the one Morgan-Anti-Masonic complex 
*** in after years subconsciously influenced Joseph Smith to 
call his fiscal institution on the wild cat bills which it issued 
an ‘ Anti-Banking Company.’” But is it true? Again we 
have mere assumption both as to the nature of the complex 
and of the subconsciousness of the determinant of this choice. 

The fact is that Smith had organized the “Kirtland Safety 
Society ” without well defined purpose in its articles of agree- 
ment. Under this charter he attempted to do a banking busi- 
ness and issued “wild cat” notes in the usual form as emanat- 
ing from a Kirtland Safety Society Bank. This, I suspect, 
was done in violation of the banking laws of the State and 
Smith became apprehensive of arrest. In this situation Smith’s 
problem was one of evading the banking laws without seriously 
lowering the efficiency of his fraud. Smith solved his problem 
in this fashion. The company was reorganized under the 
title of “Kirtland Safety Society Anti-Banking Company ” 
whose articles of agreement did not specifically authorize the 
doing of banking business. The capital stock was fixed at 


2 Masonic Standard. April 7, Sept. 1, 1906; also: Salt Lake Tribune, 
June 24, 1917. 
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“not less than” $4,000,000 and the articles of association 
authorized the officers to do unlimited borrowing. The bank 
notes already existing were again run through a printing press 
and the prefix “anti” and the suffix “ing” and “ Company ” 
were printed before and after the word “ Bank.” It was 
doubtless believed that this would furnish a sufficient technical 
legal defence against a charge of falsely and fraudulently 
pretending to conduct a bank in conformity with the modest 
safe-guards of the banking statutes. At the same time the 
prefix “anti” and the other additions were printed in such 
small type relative to the word “ Bank,” that careless observers 
would still be effectively deceived, and yet perhaps the penal- 
ties of the law would be technically evaded. In the light of 
the facts objective to Smith, what need or excuse is there for 
assuming without even the least evidence that this use of the 
prefix “ anti” was “ subconsciously influenced ” by a dominant 
“ Morgan-Anti-Masonic complex?” Is Dr. Prince again re- 
vealing the subconscious influence of his own anti-secret society 
complex ? 

Why should one assume that Smith more than Rigdon or 
Cowdry had read and been influenced by anti-masonry litera- 
ture when that is the very issue to be decided by “ rigorous 
psychologic tests?” Rigdon, Pratt and Cowdry at least could 
read and write. Smith was so illiterate that he could not even 
write his own manuscripts. Oliver Cowdry was his chief but 
not his only amanuensis. 

Again Dr. Prince says truly that the author of the Book of 
Mormon “ was familiar with some book giving a meagre ac- 
count of the first voyage to America.” Why familiar with 
only “ meagre account?” Spaulding we are informed had a 
considerable knowledge of fact and speculation in relation to 
this subject. Why assume that such knowledge influenced 
the illiterate Smith and that such knowledge did not come 
through Spaulding, the Amherst graduate? 

Only for the sake of the argument, let us assume with Dr. 
Prince that the name Olihah in the Book of Mormon could not 
possibly have had any other origin than as a subconscious vari- 
ation of Oliver. Yet why also assume without evidence that 
Smith and not his scribe and fellow conspirator Oliver Cowdry 
is responsible for the choice? 

Again let me assume without evidence as does Dr. Prince 
that the word “ tahhanes ” in the Book of Mormon could have 
no other origin than as a subconscious variation of “ tannery.” 
How does this prove that Smith had a tannery complex? I 
remember no evidence that Smith ever saw a tannery. I do 
know of evidence that Sidney Rigdon worked in a tannery. 
This would tend to confirm my theory as to Rigdon’s revision 
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of Spaulding’s manuscript, rather than to prove Smith’s au- 
thorship. 

Dr. Prince makes much of names in his argument. Thus 
true to his own psychologic predisposition he cannot allow 
any other origin for the name Maroni except that same old 
anti-masonry-Morgan complex. In the light of the historical 
evidence of the plagiarism of the Book of Mormon from 
Spaulding’s “ Manuscript Found” another possible explana- 
tion suggests itself. Spaulding was a clergyman with two 
degrees from Amherst College. He must have known some- 
thing of history and Latin and the use of reference books. If 
such a person had been seeking for the names of persons which 
were to be used in fiction as emigrants to prehistoric America 
he might have easily found and appropriated the name “ Mo- 
rone or Moroni” from the Italian where it distinguishes 
several prominent citizens. One of the persons who made 
the name of Moroni famous was a Romanist cardinal who 
suffered imprisonment for heresy under Pope Paul IV. It is 
quite possible that Spaulding, the heretical backsliding clergy- 
man found something attractive in the life of Cardinal Morone 
or Moroni, and that this induced him to select that name for 
some of the characters of his story, and particularly as the 
name of an angel who showed where the ancient record of 
Mormon was buried, on the basis of which Spaulding thought 
(according to preserved evidence) to establish a new religion, 
to show the absurdity of all religions. Of course I do not 
know that this is the true explanation of the use of that name. 
But I will’say that in the light of the historic evidence of 
Spaulding’s contribution to the contents of the Book of Mor- 
mon this seems to me a better supported explanation than that 
Smith coined the name in consequence of a subconscious Mor- 
gan-Anti-Masonic complex. Other names in the Book of 
Mormon can be similarly explained. Furthermore it seems 
to'me that the special character of the variations used in sim- 
ilar Mormon names find at least plausible explanation in 
Spaulding’s study of Latin. That I must not discuss at this 
time. 

I believe that even this brief criticism of Dr. Prince’s “ ap- 
plication of rigorous psychologic tests” to the’ problem of 
authorship of the Book of Mormon shows his method to be 
so defective as to leave his conclusions wholly valueless. He 
reasons around in a circle, in a fine mystical or archaic fashion. 
Perhaps he should secure the services of a psychoanalyst for 
his self understanding before he attempts to use psychology as 
a tool to explain others. Then he will not be tempted to con- 
struct special pleas in support of personal whims. 
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EMERSON’S TRANSCENDENTALISM 


By Récis Micwaup 


Was Emerson the leader of New England Transcendental- 
ism? Was he really a Transcendentalist himself? Genera- 
tions of stholars and historians have so well agreed with the 
general public to link together Emerson’s name with Trans- 
cendentalism, that to challenge Emerson’s rights to the title 
seems a paradox. Here comes however Professor Girard with 
a new definition of the movement which leaves Emerson prac- 
tically out of it. 

Professor Girard’s arguments against Emerson are the fol- 
lowing. Emerson is not a true Transcendentalist, because he 
had no system and was more a poet than a philosopher; be- 
cause his rationalism “ did not allow reason to take any inter- 
est in matters pertaining to the heart, nor conscience in what 
concerned society,” because of his platonic cast of mind, his 
egotism and indifference to practical reforms and reformers. 
Moreover, before Emerson published Nature (1836), Trans- 
cendentalism had found in Channing its most original and 
definite expression which was “ essentially religious.” Brown- 
son and Ripley, with Channing, are “the soul” of Trans- 
cendentalism and not Emerson. 

Of the last argument we dispose in a paper on Transcenden- 
talism in history.2, To answer Professor Girard’s indictment 
of Emerson is the object of the present discussion. 


Let us first remark that Professor Girard’s case against 
Emerson is none too clear. Emerson is taken with Thoreau 
(p. 382) as representing Transcendentalism under its philo- 
sophical aspect, only to be denied that honor in the following 
pages. We read of Emerson (p. 395 note 4): “ He certainly 


1 Du Transcendantalisme considéré essentieYement dans sa d€finition 
et ses origines francaises par William Girard, University of California 
press, 1916.—Emerson, a statement of New "England Transcendental- 
ism as expressed in the philosophy of its chief exponent, by Henry 
David Gray, Stanford University, California, 1917.—-For a general dis- 
cussion of Professor Girard’s thesis see Woodbridge Riley: Two 
types of Transcendentalism in America. The Journal of Philosophy 
May 23, 1918. See also Professor A. Schinz in American Journal of 
Psychology, Jan. 1918, Vol. XXIX, pp. 50-65. 

2 Forthcoming in Modern Philology. 
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was a Transcendentalist, since he makes of intuition a source 
of knowledge,” while on page 481 note 56 we find that: 
“ Emerson was not properly speaking a Transcendentalist.” 
Of Transcendentalism Emerson had a first hand knowledge 
(p. 389) but (p. 383 note 2) of the Transcendentalists Emerson 
was “only the most distinguished disciple, although very un- 
‘faithful a disciple now and then.” Emerson was “only an 
idealist at odd times.” That Emerson was, to some extent, a 
disciple of Channing can be supported, but who are the other 
Transcendentalists whom Emerson followed like hi# masters? 
Were they Ripley, Brownson, Emerson’s contemporaries, or 
Parker his own disciple? Professor Girard does not say. Nor 
does he state what day and what moment of his life Emerson 
ceased to be an idealist. 

To show Emerson’s aloofness from the Transcendentalists 
brotherhood, Professor Girard quotes from the famous lec- 
ture on the Transcendentalist where Emerson, taking for a 
while the point of view of the objectors, writes of the Trans- 
cendentalists that: “ They are not good citizens . . A 
reference to the lecture will show that the conténtion here is 
not Emerson’s but that of the public and Emerson answers it 
in what follows. 


The secret of Professor Girard’s animosity to Emerson is 
not far to seek. Those who have laid stress on the German 
origin of the movement are the same, according to him, who 
take Emerson for the leader of Transcendentalism. For 
Professor Girard one cannot be a Transcendentalist in the 
sense of Emerson without being suspected of German sympa- 
thies. Emerson becomes, from that fact, a stumbling block 
to the theory of French influence. Hence the ostracism against 
him. 

Has not Emerson also been the victim of Professor Girard’s 
strained classifications and divisions? To emphasize, as his 
right was, French influence, Professor Girard insists on the 
religious aspect of Transcendentalism, but cannot deny that 
it had also a philosophical aspect. Neither on this point does 
it seem that Professor Girard has made his views very clear. 
Have there really been two successive and distinct phases of 
New England Transcendentalism, one religious up to 1835, 
represented by Channing, the other one philosophical after 
that date? 

Professor Girard himself is not very sure of the fact but 
he makes the statement “ for the sake of exposition,” a state- 
ment which he finally takes for granted. But how can Ripley, 
Brownson, Parker who, chronologically, belong to the second 
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period, be brought to testify in the first? And how can Rip- 
ley and Brownson, Emerson’s contemporaries, represent “ the 
soul” of Transcendentalism under its religious aspect against 
the author of the Divinity School address? Had not Emerson, 
himself a well known preacher and lecturer, his own Trans- 
cendental philosophy of religion, not to be dismissed without 
a thorough inquiry and discussion? 

If New England Transcendentalism had, as stated by Pro- 
fessor Girard, a second and philosophical period, after 1835, 
who represented it besides Emerson? 

Is Emerson, to be excluded from Transcendentalism, offered 
a fair treatment by Professor Girard when we read as uncon- 
vincing an argument as the following on “ the little influence 
Emerson had on the men of his time” (p. 395 note 4)? Is it 
fair to recall that only 500 copies were sold of Nature, Emer- 
son’s first and anonymous book, while his different addresses 
and lectures since 1834 stirred the New England public, as 
recorded in particular by Lowell and Holmes after hearing 
Emerson’s lecture on the American Scholar, that “ intellectual 
Declaration of Independence” according to Holmes? (See 
Emerson’s Works, Centenary Edition I p. 415). 


II 


Let us accept, for the sake of argument, Professor Girard’s 
views of Transcendentalism under a double aspect, the first 
“essentially ” religious and the second philosophical, and let 
us see how Emerson stands, in both cases, as a true Transcen- 
dentalist. 

If Transcendentalism consists primarily, as advanced by 
Professor Girard, in the recognition of an autonomous relig- 
ious faculty, in transferring authority from outside inside and 
rebuilding religion on the basis of ethics, we do not see well 
how Emerson can be denied the name of a Transcendentalist. 

If, between 1825 and 1835, Transcendentalism in New 
England had but a religious aspect, it had no other for Emer- 
son himself, judging from his recently published Journals 
(ignored by Professor Girard), from the time Emerson enters 
the Unitarian pastorate (1826) to the Divinity school address 
(1838).* As the foundation of religion, Emerson puts the 
moral sense which for him is supreme. Emerson refers all 
religion to the test of individual experience. The foundations 
of religious belief are in the inner sense which no criticism, 


3 On the subject of Emerson’s philosophy of religion see, besides his 
addresses and the Journals for 1832-1838, Cabot, A memoir of R. W. 
Emerson, pp. 298-348. 
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historical nor critical, can affect. ‘“‘ The inmost soul is God” 
(J. Il, p. 525). That is the summary of Emerson’s religious 
doctrine and the result of his religious evolution. We find in 
it his favorite theory of self-reliance as expressed in an auto- 
biographical poem of 1832, at a time when Emerson tried to 
find his way between the teachings of Unitarianism and the 
appeal of “ the still small voice” within himself: 

“Who says the heart’s a blind guide? It is not. 

From God it came. It is the Deity.” (J. II, 519) 

Of self-reliance we find the origin in Emerson’s true and 
practical Americanism, in his liking for initiative and freedom. 

Self-reliance is for Emerson a declaration of spiritual in- 
dependence, a plea for religious autonomy. To keep the soul 
forever young and active, to defend its creative energies, the 
personal and actual character of religious experience, the right 
for the individual to expand into universal relations, this is the 
capital point of all Emerson’s lecturing and preaching from 
1832 to 1838. In this Emerson is a true disciple, although a 
very radical one, of Channing. 

No one was ever more fond of relations—provided they 
remained universal—than this man who shunned the narrow 
limits of sects. Emerson wants to worship and to submit him- 
self to laws—provided they be at the measure of the soul. 
That explains his defiance of society and church, of reformers 
and phalanstéres. He dreads narrowness and fears that any 
reform will fall short of his high aims. So he remains aloof 
not for being too little but too much a Transcendentalist. As 
Professor Gray very aptly remarks (p. 86): “It was not his 
lack of human sentiment, his aloofness and coldness, that kept 
Emerson out of the Brook Farm association, but rather the 
fundamental consistency of his thought.” 

In fact Emerson’s program of reforms is radical. Very far 
from “not allowing conscience to take any interest in what 
concerned society,” Emerson wants not only the church, but 
society, politics, art, literature to be rebuilt and renewed by 
starting from our best and most personal intuition. The soul 
must enforce its rights in all orders of thought and action. 
On the basis of a religious revival the world must be redeemed. 
This is Emerson’s creed as it can easily be made out of his 
Journals from 1826 to 1838 and from his addresses and lec- 
tures. As all Transcendentalists, according to Margaret Ful- 
ler’s saying, Emerson was “a true Utilitarian.” 


To say that “there was nothing in common between Emer- 
son’s purely intellectual religion and the evangelical spiritual- 
ism of Channing, Ripley and Parker” is not exact. First be- 
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cause Emerson’s religion, as suggested above, was far from 
purely intellectual. Even in the form of the Oversoul it con- 
tains mystic and intuitive elements. It was Emerson’s ambi- 
tion, with the Christian mystics as his models, to keep religion 
= equidistant from the hard, sour Puritan on one side, and the 
empty negation of Rationalism on the other.” (Cabot, p. 314). 
We find moreover in Channing’s Unitarian theology, besides a 
constant reference from faith to reason, many signs of a 
philosophical deism of the kind Emerson supported.* Only 
Channing stopped half-way between Transcendentalism and 
liberal Christianity and his was a sentimental nature. 

This Emerson meant when he writes in his Journals that 
“ Channing is intellectual by dint of his fine moral nature, and. 
not primarily.” (J. VI, 271) 

For Parker there is no doubt. Very far from having noth- 
ing in common with Emerson, he never missed an occasion to 
hail Emerson as his master since the days of the Divinity 
school address which came to Parker like a true revelation. 
In one of the best characterizations we have of Emerson, 
Parker himself has answered Professor Girard on this point 
(Critical writings of Theodore Parker II, p. 212). Parker is 
well aware of a lack of affection in Emeftson’s religious doc- 
trine. That does not prevent him from rendering Emerson 
his due. Emerson, according to Parker, is profoundly relig- 
ious. No writer, in any language, has exerted a more pro- 
found religious influence. In his sermon on the Revival of 
Religion (Works III, p. 254 ff.) Parker looks forward to the 
leader and high priest of the new cult, to him who will put man 
face to face with infinitude. He finds that man in Emerson. 
Parker honors the great Unitarian ministers, Chauncey, May- 
hew, Buckminster, Channing: “ But no living man has done so 
much as Emerson to waken this religion in the great Saxon 
heart of the Americans and Britons.” To Emerson Parker 
dedicated his Ten Sermons on Religion. 


Ill 


Let us arrive at Transcendentalism under its philosophical 
aspect. Professor Gray’s exposition of Emerson’s philosophy 
answers so well Professor Girard’s contentionsthat it will suffice 


*A proof of this will be found in the confusion, in most of Chan- 
ning’s sermons, of the christian and philosophical terminology, ‘ * Divine 
Reason,” “The Universal Spirit,” “ Supreme Wisdom,” for Channing 
as for Emerson are synonyms for God or Providence. Channing him- 
self made homage to Price for his custom—which was also Emerson’s 
—of writing with a capital spiritual entities as Love, Right, Duty. See 
W. E. Channing by J. W. Chadwick, p. 42-3. 
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to refer to it to refute the latter’s statement on Emerson’s in- 
capacity as a systematic thinker. To deny Transcendentalism 
as a characteristically philosophical doctrine and exclude Emer- 
son from the movement for not having a system of philosophy, 
is hardly consistent and is fair neither to Transcendentalism 
nor to Emerson. 

While many of the Transcendentalists saw in the move- 
ment mainly a means of broadening the views of liberal 
Christianity and were content, to that effect, in laying stress 
on the practical and religious aspects of the doctrine, Emerson 
wanted to find a philosophical foundation to what was for the 
people of his time a mere spiritual yearning. To feel and 
preach the presence of the divine element in the soul and 
nature is not enough for Emerson. He wants to prove it from 
what he cails the analogies between the ideal and the real, on 
the basis of universal symbolism and monism.® So it comes 
that we find as a foundation of Emerson’s Transcendentalism, 
if not a positive system of metaphysics, at least some very 
definite and consistent views on the nature of things and the 
character of knowledge. 

As Professor Gray shows in chapter II of his book, to deny 
Emerson the name of a philosopher is an old quarrel and is 
not fair to him. It is true that the dialectical side of philos- 
ophy did not appeal to Emerson. For him, in the kingdom of 
philosophy, were many mansions and he would not deny the 
right of entrance to either Montaigne, Shakespeare or Goethe. 
lf a system of philosophy must primarily be a perfectly con- 
sistent, complete and closely connected circle of views, it is 
hard to refuse Emerson a system. In fact his whole doctrine 
rests on a few a priori principles, a few ne varientur postu- 
lates around which circle all his thoughts. As to his method, 
to answer the criticism of which he was well aware, which 
opposes a poetical to a dialectical exposition of truth, Emerson 
refers us to Plato for a possibility of blending dialectics and 
poetry without being unworthy the name of philosopher. What 
interests Emerson the most in a philosphical system is the 
intuition at its origin and the moral conclusion at the end. 
The whole gap between he does not care to fill too closely: 
“If there is no logic by which these thoughts cohere, the mind 
itself uttering necessary truth must be their vinculum ” (J. II, 
392). So he leaves to us the task of connecting his oracles. 
. That the latter is possible, that Emerson’s thoughts coalesce 


5 The need for such a step was felt by Channing’s biographer, Miss 
Peabody, who wrote that “to understand Dr. Channing’s doctrine of 
love,” it took “ Mr. Emerson’s doctrine of thought.” Reminiscences of 
W. E. Channing, pp. 366-7. 
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along certain lines with an inherent logic can be gathered from 
Professor Gray’s exposition. We can oppose to what Pro- 
fessor Girard calls Emerson’s “ metaphysical ramblings” a 
summary of Emerson’s Transcendentalism viewed as a theory 
of Nature and a theory of knowledge. 


We have first the symbolism of Nature. In that little book 
of a few readers at first, but soon of enthusiastic admirers, 
Emerson’s philosophy is practically all in the bud. The way 
in which Emerson points to the spiritual character of the 
outside world is well known. Nature is steeped in thought. 
Everything real turns, after all inquiry, to be only another 
aspect of the spirit. The world is a divine creation projected 
into the unconscious. That it is only a product of the spirit, 
that “intellect is primary, matter secondary,” that the end of 
all knowledge is to reduce the world to the mind, is the first 
and last word of Emerson’s Transcendentalism. 

We value those views much less for the system itself than 
for the spiritual fervor which they betray inEmerson. Ashe will 
state later on, in his lecture on the Transcendentalist, Transcen- 
dentalism is an excess of faith. We see in Nature Emerson’s 
self-satisfied indifference to the problem of the existence of 
external reality which he dismisses offhand to turn to idealism 
as to a dogma. Through all his writings we feel the same 
pride Emersor takes in assuming a priori the idealistic atti- 
tude. This is the very essence of his Transcendentalism. 

The second step in Emerson’s metaphysics is his theory of 
evolution. Emerson’s Transcendentalism is “a doctrine of 
degree,” from symbolism to idealism, from first sight to in- 
sight. Emerson’s view of the world is a doctrine of relations 
and analogies linked on an ascending plane. Starting from 
symbolism and the ideal-real, we climb the platonic scale with 
new vistas and prospects opening before us. It was Emer- 
son’s habit, as a philosopher and a poet, to fuse the spiritual 
and thereal which puts him on the track of a _ theory 
of evolution. Emerson was well aware of certain dualism 
between mind and matter. He sometimes feared that science 
would give the lie to poetry. That made him turn to Lamarck, 
Cuvier and Goethe to help Plato to carry the world forward 
to spirituality. (See Journals I, 356, 379; II, 351; III, 161; 
IV, 21, 28, 116) 

Emerson’s doctrine of evolution was poetical and ethical, a 
conception of the mind to better reconcile the one and the 
many. Divine emanation and evolution were not contradic- 
tory doctrines for Emerson. He saw in them two connected 
aspects, two continuous phases within the circle of the Over- 
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soul. “ There is no end in nature, and every end is a begin- 
ning.” (See Circles, Essays 1). On this point, once more, as 
shown by Professor Gray (chapter IV), the mystic in Emer- 
son helps the philosopher to solve his problems. 

At the top of the scale we find the Oversoul and Emerson’s 
absolute idealism as indicated in the last chapters of Nature, 
“ Idealism,” “ Spirit,” “ Prospects.” 

The originality of Emerson on this point is the way in which 
he pushes evolution on a progressively higher plane. Neither 
on the religious, moral, poetical nor scientific plane does he 
halt. To think on ever higher grounds is the inner bend of 
his mind. To reach the heights of Transcendentalism, Emer- 
son does not use a positive and explicit method but he relies 
on the experience acquired at a lower stage. “ Each natural 
thing has its translation . . . through humanity . 
into the spiritual . . . and to their ends all things con- 
tinually ascend.” (IV 11). Emerson is impressed by that 
force of attraction upward which raises things to a higher 
level, as poetry, science and ethics show it. Emerson explains 
it as an inherent necessity, Transcendentalism being of the 
very nature of things. 

In the mind finally the world is absorbed. Passing from 
the real to the spiritual we have travelled the whole circle. 
The mind is supreme, it is first and last. ‘The last word of 
Emerson’s philosophy is the communion with the Oversoul, 
that somewhat impassive and abstract deity of New England 
transcendental religion, made by Emerson to his own likeness 
and resemblance. 

Here the mystic leaves the philosopher and the poet. Emer- 
son adores “the blessed Unity,” the One to whom he found 
access through the many, at the end of his platonic and trans- 
cendental journey. 


IV 


We come now to Emerson’s transcendental theory of knowl- 
edge. That for Emerson Transcendentalism is an attribute 
of the mind and of the very essence of. thought, can be deduced 
from his system of logic. Very early we see Emerson intent 
to frame a theory of spiritual perception as worked out, 
though incompletely, in his Natural history of Intellect. Cole- 
ridge put him on the way with his distinction between Under- 
— and Reason of which the Transcendentalists made so 
much. 

Intellect is for Emerson the chief transcendental faculty. 
Intellect is reason on the plan of active and actual thinking. 
Of its nature it is transcendental. Concentration and expan- 
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sion are the two modes of its activities. Intellect is “ the 
power of carrying every fact to successive platforms and of 
disclosing in every fact a germ of expansion,” expansions 
being “ of the very essence of thought.” Intellect is the power 
to see the two sides and the many sides of things, to reduce 
them to unity. Intellect “detaches.” Out of the field of 
results, of practical and selfish ends, it presents ideas as inde- 
pendent objects for contemplation.’ 

We cannot read Emerson’s Celebration of Intellect nor his 
essay on Plato without detecting Emerson’s liking for pure 
intellectuality. For him “ the intellectual is the only reality.” 

To conclude from this Emerson’s heartless rationalism, as 
Professor Girard does, is however to ignore Emerson’s defi- 
nition of Reason as of an intuitive faculty. Nothing can be 
farther from the truth than the statement that “ Emerson did 
not allow reason to take any interest in the affairs of the 
heart.” (p. 395, note 4). No one ever insisted more than 
Emerson on the unity and coherence essential to thought nor 
on that idea that, to come to truth, it takes the whole soul 
working in accordance with the whole of nature. Emerson 
places a special emphasis on the necessity of respecting the 
organic, the natural growth and development of the mind, a 
topic familiar to other Transcendentalists like Alcott and 
which Emerson found discussed in a little book very dear to 
him, “ The growth of the mind,” by his Swedenborgian friend 
Sampson Reed. For Emerson, as for our modern intuitionists, 
instinct and intuition are at the base of knowledge. Emerson 
insisted on the interrelation between intelligence and sensibility 
when he wrote: “so much love, so much perception,” “ the 
best mind is the most impressionable,” “genius is a delicate 
sensibility to the laws of the world,” “the conduct of Intellect 
must respect nothing so much as preserving the sensibility.” 

Statements like those explain Emerson’s confusion of the 
philosophical and the poetical order. They show that his 
rationalism was all permeated with sentiment. That to solve 
the contradictions inherent to Emerson’s discussion of phil- 
osophical problems we need constantly refer from philosophy 
to mysticism, from understanding to reason, that, in last analy- 
sis, Emerson’s philosophy centers and also ends in his mystical 
doctrine of the Oversoul, is the chief point of Professor Gray’s 
thesis and goes once more against the theory of Emerson’s 
heartless intellectuality. (See in particular Professor Gray’s 
chapter VII, Theory of Intuition). 

6 In its highest form Intellect becomes poetical reason, which, out of 
the realm of morals and utility, takes us to that of “gaie science” as 
one finds it at play in Emerson’s own Poems. 
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To challenge Emerson’s position as a leader of American 
Transcendentalism seems after all suicidal. Were it not for 
Emerson’s writings, New England Transcendentalism would 
be as good as forgotten for us. For three quarters of a cen- 
tury Emerson’s personality and writings have become so well 
fused with Transcendentalism that to attempt to dissociate 
them today is a vain task. The following we grant to Profes- 
sor Girard concerning Emerson, that Transcendentalism has 
been many things, that it begins with a disintegration within 
orthodox Unitarianism (a phase represented by Channing), 
that, in bringing religion to more human and rational views 
there have been many steps. There are those, like Brownson, 
and Ripley, who thought possible an alliance between spiritual- 
ism, French and German, and Christianity and those, like 
Emerson, who gave up the whole of Christianity to worship the 
Oversoul. As in every new movement Transcendentalism, as 
well as Unitarianism, had a right and a left wing, conserva- 
tives and radicals, Tories and Whigs, of the last of whom 
Emerson was the most prominent and the leader. 

To oppose Channing and Emerson is. after all, a vain 
quarrel. A limited and fixed standard to define the Tran- 
scendentalist never existed and we get a much clearer idea 
of the movement by broadening than by narrowing its defini- 
tion. If Transcendentalism blossomed in Channing, only with 
Emerson did it bear fruits and reap its harvests. 


SUPERSTITIOUS BELIEF AND PRACTICE AMONG 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By Epmunp S. Conxkiin of the University of Oregon 


That superstitious beliefs and habits of superstitious prac- 
tice are common among later adolescents, even among college 
students, has long been a matter of common observation and 
occasional comment. But so far as the writer has been able 
to discover, systematic studies of such beliefs and practices 
have been few. Of these the best is Dresslar’s (1, 2). He 
asked 875 normal school students in California to name all the 
superstitions they could recall and to indicate with each their 
attitude toward it in the terms, no belief, partial belief, and 
full belief. Of these students a large majority were women. 
Dresslar estimates, but does not know exactly, that 80% were 
women. Peters (3) has more recently published a fragmen- 
tary report of a four years’ study of the superstitions of 350 
later adolescent girls. She presents some interesting lists of 
the superstitions found but no statistical treatment of the 
entire study. Thus far the information obtainable seems to be 
confined almost entirely to one sex. 

As a method of obtaining a census of superstitions, Dress- 
lar’s seems admirable and his classification of the results is 
most helpful; but his method did not permit any determina- 
tion of individual differences. Consequently his results 
are in terms of the number of superstitions reported, the 
number believed, the number disbelieved, etc. It seemed de- 
sirable therefore that another study should be made which 
would permit a comparison of the sexes and a statistical 
treatment for individual differences. 

The following is the report of such a study based upon the 
returns to a questionnaire presented each year for four years 
(1913-1917) to the students beginning psychology at the 
University of Oregon. The questions were presented without 
warning, at no regular time in the year, and without suggest- 
ing that the experiment would ever be repeated. The answers 
were written at once without collaboration under the direction 
and observation of the instructor. A few, not over seventy- 
five altogether, were obtained by advanced students from other 
students of their acquaintance; but these advanced students 
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had already answered the questionnaire themselves and were 
carefully instructed concerning its use. No time was allowed 
for searching recall, so that the returns indicate only that 
which had made sufficient impression upon the individual to 
be easily recalled. The group thus studied was homogeneously 
American. Students of foreign-born parents were few and 
students of foreign birth rare. They came as a rule from 
homes of moderate to considerable culture, identified chiefly 
with commercial, agricultural or professional pursuits. Very 
few had experienced the influence of factory towns and 
factory life. 

The questionnaire was brief and designed to be definite and 
explicit upon a few topics rather than comprehensive. It was 
worded as follows: 


It is the purpose of the following to determine the frequency 
of superstitions in belief and practice among young people. 
The following are examples of what are known to exist to 
some extent: Luck from four leaf clover, knocking on wood, 
opening an umbrella in the house, number 13, Friday an un- 
lucky day, sleeping on wedding cake, dreams being significant, 
fortune telling, unlucky to cross guns or bats, hoodoos of 
many sorts, etc. 

Your sincere effort to answer the following questions accu- 
rately will be appreciated. 

Negative answers, if true, are just as valuable as positive. 

Write answers, in the space following each question. 


1. Age at present. 

2. Sex. 

3. State briefly any superstitions which you believe or which 
influence your conduct. 

4. State any which you formerly believed or which influ- 
enced your conduct. 

5. If you formerly had such superstitions or allowed them 
to influence your conduct, how old were you at the time? 

6. Why do you or did you believe in them or permit them 
to influence your conduct? 

7. Remarks or further information of interest on this topic. 


It may be thought that the listing of several common super- 
stitions at the beginning of the sheet was dangerously sug- 
gestive. This was done after much consideration and some 
experimentation; it was done to prevent the otherwise con- 
stantly recurring request for a definition of superstition. It 
seemed wiser to mention a few common examples of super- 
stition rather than to attempt a definition which might not be 
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readily understood and if understood might be too exclusive. 
The results indicate a ready understanding of what was de- 
sired and the long list of superstitions reported does not seem 
to indicate limitation to those given as samples. Such men- 
tion would assist somewhat in recall of belief and practice 
and could vitiate the figures on relative frequency only. Em- 
phasis was placed upon the phrase “ believe or which influence 
your conduct ” because of the observed tendency to practice 
but to disavow belief in the superstition. Doubtless many of 
Dresslar’s subjects practiced superstitions which they reported 
under “no belief.” And a superstition sufficiently strong to 
persistently influence human conduct is worthy of considera- 
ae Perhaps, too, the admission of practice implies a partial 
belief. 

Five hundred and eighty returns came to the writer. Of 
these twenty-three were discarded, because of imperfections 
(age or sex omitted) or because of the age being outside of 
the range determined upon, 16 to 25 years. These over and 
under age returns were obtained through a misunderstanding 
from adults and high school students. The returns analyzed 
and here summarized then numbered 557, the authors ranging 
from 16 to 25 years of age. Of these 267 were male and 290 
female. The age distribution is as follows: 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 
16] 17] 18{ 19) 20) 21 


1} 13) 40) 47; 60 
8} 20) 25) 62) 64; 42 


9| 25} 38) 102} 111) 102 45) 


Acquired as these were, something over a hundred a year 
for four years, they should be a good sampling of Western 
American college youth. 


ANSWERS TO QuEsTIon No. 3 


The question concerning the superstitions at present believed 
or which are at present permitted to influence conduct was 
answered by all of the 557. The distribution of the answers 
was as follows, affirmative indicating present belief or practice 
and negative no present belief or practice: 


Male Female Total 


106 or 40% 193 0r66.6% 299 or 53.7 
96 “ 33.1% 253 “ 45.4 
1“ 0.3% 5 “ 0.9% 


Age 22| 23) 24) 25) Tota 
267 
Female........ 22} 12 290 

OH 19 557 
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“ Queer feeling” is a phrase taken from the returns and 
indicates that the persons did neither believe nor practice but 
experienced some slight emotion or feeling when confronted 
by certain superstitious situations. 


AGES OF THOSE ANSWERING AFFIRMATIVELY 


16} 17) 18 19 | 21) 22) 23) 24) 25) Total 


5 


3 
7| 14) 44 30; 20) 13) 6& ..| 193 
7| 21| 58] 63] 49] 47) 24) 10 299 


Comparison of this age distribution with the age distribution 
for the entire group indicates a close correspondence. Con- 
sequently it can be concluded that the belief and practice of 
the superstitions reported is characteristic of the group as a 
whole rather than of any particular age. That so many more 
of the women than of the men admit the influence of super- 
stition corresponds to common belief but that forty per cent of 
the male students admit the present belief or practice of super- 
stition is rather surprising. Later adolescence has been com- 
monly considered, perhaps not with sufficient reason to be 
sure, a peculiarly rationalistic period in development; but the 
confession of superstitions by more than fifty-three per cent of 


this entire group of students indicates most emphatically that 
emotion and unreason still have a tremendous grip upon their 
lives. 


ANSWERS TO QuEsTION No. 4 

The request for a statement of superstitions formerly be- 
lieved or practiced brought affirmative answers from 399 or 
72% of the entire group. The remaining 158 or 28%, here 
referred to as the negative group, either never had had the 
personal experience of a superstition so far as they could recall 
or could not think of a superstition which was formerly but 
not now adhered to. The number of those denying any present 
superstitious belief or practice but who admit having had 
such formerly is indicated by the following comparison of 
the answers to questions 3 and 4: 


NEGATIVE REPLIES TO No. 3 GIVING AFFIRMATIVE REPLIES TO No. 4 


Neg. to No. 3 Aff. to No. 4 


161 89 or 55% 
97 69 or 71% 


258 158 or 61% 


This indicates that 61% of the students who deny any 
superstitiousness at present admit having former experience of 


Age 
Female........ 
Female....... 
Total....... 
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superstitions. A comparison of the affirmative and negative 
answers to the two questions is made in the following table: 


COMPARISON OF REPLIES TO QUESTIONS No. 3 AND No. 4 
Affirmative Negative 
Male No. 3... . 106 or 40% 161 or 60% 
Male No. 4.... 171 or 4% 96 or 36% 
Female No. 3.. 193 or 67% 97 or 33% 
Female No. 4.. 228 or 79% 62 or 21% 


In this comparison it will be noticed, if reference is made 
to the former tabulation of answers to No. 3, that here the 
“queer feeling” group has been added to the report of nega- 
tive answers. This seems to the writer their proper place for 
purposes of comparison ; but their number is so small that their 
omission or replacement would make a negligible difference. 
By adding to the affirmative answers to No. 3 those of the No. 
3 negative group who answered No. 4 affirmatively, the total 
number of those having had any experience of superstitions 
will be obtained. It is indicated in the table: 


TOTAL NUMBER HAVING HAD EXPERIENCE OF SUPERSTITION 


195 or 73% 
262 or 90% 


457 or 82% 


This means that 82%of the college students here studied 
can immediately recall that they believe or have believed 
superstitions or that their conduct is influenced or has been 
influenced by them. How many more could recall if given 
more time to think and how many more would be revealed if 
complete records of childhood and adolescence were available 
no one would of course dare to conjecture. But the well 
known difference between immediate and delayed recall and 
the well established oblivescence of much of childhood and 
adolescent experience justifies one in thinking that the above 
figures would be considerably increased. Of the 82%, how- 
ever, we may be certain. 

The difference here between the figures for the sexes is 
significant. That 90% of the women and 73% of the men 
have had immediately recallable experience of superstition 
justifies the common supposition that women are more super- 
stitious than men but certainly does not warrant the attitude 
of immune superiority so often assumed by the male. The 
table presenting the comparison of replies to questions 3 and 4 
shows a marked difference between the men and the women in 
the ratio of affirmative replies for No. 4 to the affirmative 
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replies for No. 3 which probably indicates that the men give up 
their superstitions more readily than the women. This is in 
accord with the established sex differences in conservatism 
and willingness to believe. 

Dresslar sought only present belief, but it must be obvious 
that many without any very recent experience of a superstition 
would report no belief when in reality the tendency to believe 
was not dead and would readily have been reported if there 
had been a request for superstitions formerly believed. Hence 
the inclusion here of the request for former beliefs. At the 
same time this request was expected to produce also some 
evidence of superstitions conspicuous in earlier years of 
adolescence. 

ANSWERS TO QuEsTION No. 5 


The question read “If you formerly had such superstitions 
or allowed them to influence your conduct, how old were you 
at the time?” Little was or could be expected from such a 
question. Definite answers to such a question are exceedingly 
difficult to give, and when given cannot be relied upon. It can 
merely reveal at what age these people think that their former 
superstitions prevailed. The answers frequently gave a range 
of a few years; as for instance, 12 to 14, or 13 to 15. Where 
this occurred in every instance the highest age given was taken 
for tabulation as indicating the approximate upper limit for 
the superstition. Of the 399 people who answered No. 4 
affirmatively, 333 or 83% gave answers to this question which 
could be tabulated. The other 66 gave vague answers, as- 
signed the superstition to “ childhood,” or gave no answer at 
all. These 66 are classed below as indefinite. 


ACES To WHICH FORMER SUPERSTITIONS WERE ATTRIBUTED 


Ages 


Male (No. 3 Neg.). 
Male (No. 3 Aff.). . 


Male total 


| Indefinite 


8 


Female (No.3 Neg.) 
Female (No. 3 Aft) 


Female total 


Ai wil sy 


| 
ij 4) 2114] 3! sitol 5} 4) 9! 
2} 2} 2/26) 3/26} 3] 3} i} 
Grand total. ..'399'66' 2! 4! IF 6! 4'44| 5! 4! 1 
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This indicates that the years selected as being the years of 
greatest superstitiousness coincide with the early years of 
adolescence. It must be remembered, however, that this is 
nothing more than the present opinion of later adolescents 
concerning the period of their own greatest former supersti- 
tiousness. The small number attributed to the years eleven 
and thirteen carries probably no more significance than the 
general tendency of thought and speech to use the even rather 
than the odd numbers. The steady decline in frequency during 
the last years of adolescence harmonizes well with the differ- 
ence in number between those reporting present and those 
reporting former superstitious belief or practice. But the last 
few years of this table are identical with the first years of the 
ages of the entire group studied. Comparison of the age of 
each person reporting with the age to which was assigned the 
former superstitions betrayed the fact that a few had aban- 
doned the superstition mentioned so recently as to make the 
abandonment questionable. One 18 year old girl referred her 
superstition to the age of 17; one girl and one boy of 20 re- 
ferred their superstitions to the age of 19; 2 boys of 21 re- 
ferred to 20; one boy of 22 referred to 21; and one girl of 22 
referred to 20. This may really indicate a recent change of 
belief and practice or it may indicate a hesitation to confess 
the truth—or it might be due to the rather clearly rationalistic 
attitude of mind aroused by the questionnaire. But the ex- 
planation is not clear and the number is quite small. If there 
is an error here in reporting these as former superstitions it 
would if corrected slightly increase the number of those hav- 
ing superstitions at present. 


THE SUPERSTITIONS REPORTED 


The construction of a list of the superstitions reported, 
each distinct from all the others, with the number of times 
each was mentioned proved to be a complicated and uncertain 
task. Many varieties of what seemed to be fundamentally the 
same superstition were reported and many reports were so 
brief as not to make clear under which variety they belonged. 
Examination of Dresslar’s lists will reveal similar difficulties. 
Consequently it seemed wise to neglect the slight variations 
and to tabulate according to the general form. Thus for il- 
lustration in the lists below “Dreams prophetic” includes 
many different notions concerning the significance of dreams, 
“picking up pins” includes hair pins and needles, “ fortune 
telling” includes many methods. Greater condensation could 
easily have been made, but the policy followed in the compila- 
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SUPERSTITIONS MENTIONED IN No. 3 AS BELIEVED IN OR PRACTICED AT 


Male 
% Ni 


Open ng umbrella in house 

Fortune telling (cards, weteeds palm) 
Sleep on wedding cake 

Black cats. . 

Post coming between two ‘walking. 
Picking up pins 

Friday or Friday the 13th 

Walking under a la — 

Breaking wish bone. . 

Wishing on stars 

Moon over shoulder, through trees, etc........ 


Wish upon simultaneous remark 

Th rd smoke | ghted from same match........ 
Spilling salt cause of quarrel 4 

Sing before breakfast cry before night 
Horseshoe 


Removing another’s r ng breaks friendship. . 
Knife cuts friendship 
Bird entering or bad luck 
Flipping coin for decision. . es uses 
Toe stu 
Number 23 
Good beginning bad ending. . eae 
Lending to player in same poker | game. 
Moon phase affecting vegetable growth 
Not definitely stated 


tion was to avoid condensation when practicable. Conse- 
quently “ black cats ” and “ hoodoos and jinxes ” may seem to 
overlap and probably do; but where black cats were specifically 
mentioned it seemed better to report the fact separately and to 
lump those replies which merely used the words hoodoo and 
jinx. No effort was made in the tabulation to distinguish 
between the lucky and the unlucky phenomena because the 


PRESENT 

Total le 

No. % OA 
20 17 9 3 

34 11 7 27 #14 

34 11 5 29 15 

29 10 0 2 15 

28 10 17 

25 8 16 : 

25 5 20 

20 5 15 

20 10 8 

14 

13 

13 
Hoodoos, jinxes and charms................. 9 
Five leaf clover 

5 

4 

Dog howling at night death sign............. 3 F | 
Drop fork, company coming (or knife)........ 3 | 
Cutting finger nails on Sunday............... : | 

3 | 

2 | 

ll 4 
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same superstition is often reported with both significances. 
The numbers given after each superstition report the number 
of people answering that question who mentioned that super- 
stition, whether the total number or the number for either 
sex can be determined from the column heads. The per cent 
figure indicates the percentage which the associated number is 
of the total number (or sex according to column) answering 
that question. A dash indicates some fraction of one per cent. 


The following superstitions were mentioned once in No. 3 
by the men and not at all by the women: 


Picture taken before ball game unlucky, chew gum while 
playing ball, funeral passing in front of player before football 
game, entering track meet in clean pants, missing baskets while 
warming up for basket-ball game, crossing guns or bats, re- 
ceiving letter with stamp upside down, initials of name spelling 
a word, watched pot never boils, previous actions with fortun- 
ate outcome repeated, opposite for bad outcome, sitting in 
same seat for examination, wearing bow tie in examination, 
getting Monday lessons on Saturday prevents being called on, 
putting on left shoe first, shuffling odd number of times, 
clumsy shuffle, turning back when leaving house, number nine, 
right eye twitching lucky, left eye unlucky, itching right ear 
lucky, left ear unlucky, meeting funeral, crossing through 
funeral procession, working on Easter unlucky, walking before 
a gun, returning for forgotten article without sitting down, 
stealing bottle of milk from same house twice, stepping on 
side walk cracks, appearance of certain local advertisement, 
bragging about good fortune, fish bite better in dark of moon, 
fate, ghosts, certain Catholic church practices, belief in im- 
mortality. 


The following were metntioned once in No 3 by the women 
and not at all by the men: 


Accidents coming in threes, crossing snake track, crossing a 
line, ears ringing signifying some one thinking of you, same 
for hiccough, crowing of rooster in doorway—company com- 
ing, cat washing face in house brings company, living in neigh- 
borhood of recent deaths, odor of flowers that accompany 
death, wearing green garment followed by mourning, counting 
carriages in funeral, birthday cake superstitions, symbols in 
wedding cake, wearing another’s engagement ring, whatever 
thought about very hard comes to pass, thinking hard of three 
good things brings them to pass, alternation of good and bad 
luck, called on if lesson not prepared, meanness returned in 
double dose, killing spider, turning chair on one leg, twist 
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SUPERSTITIONS MENTIONED IN No. 4 AS FORMERLY BELIEVED OR 


Moon over shoulder, through trees, etc...... .. 


Garment on wrong side out 
Wishing on load of hay ; 


g bugs, spiders, toads, etc 
Removing warts 
Five leaf 
Opal lucky 


Counting vehicles in funeral 
Counting buttons 


Ears burn someone talking of you............ 
Phreno 


Tia 


25 
7 
9 
9 
9 
6 
2 
9 
9 
1 
7 
7 
1 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
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PRACTICED 
Total Male Female 
No. % No. 
Four leaf clover... 98 25 
on Wi 
14 33 14 
Opening umbrella in house.................. 52 13 40 18 
Fortune oes Gant, tea-cup, palm)......... 49 12 35 15 
21 
12 
Post coming between two walking............ 14 12 : 
Hoodoos, jinxes and charms................. 14 5 
3 
10 3 
8 
8 
8 
eather signs (ground hog, etc.)............. 
Dog howling at night death sign............. 6 4 
Wish while walking new walk or bridge....... 5 5 
Bird entering house—death or bad luck....... 4 4 
4 
2 0 
Carrying implement through house........... 3 .. 2 r 
Third smoke lighted from same match........ 3 .. 0 0 
Standing on crossing when team passes....... 2 .. 2 
Sleep on tooth find penny in moming......... 2 .. 2 re 
Charms in wedding 2 2 
Enter house front never leave by back........ 2 .. 2 oO: 
Four people shaking hands crossed........... 2 .. 2 | 
Walking seven rail connections on railroad.... 2 .. 2 0 
a 
2 3 o! 
Events occurring in threes................... 2 .. 0 2 1 si 
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towel when wiping with another, befriending black cat, poor 
rehearsal—good performance, going back after stumbling, in 
and out of same side of bed, holding gold pieces to full moon, 
rabbit crossing path on Friday, Santa Claus, wishing by new 
moon, crossing street at same time a team does, counting white 
horses, washing face in dew on May Ist to remove freckles, 
counting ten when obliged to return after starting. 


The following superstitions were mentioned once in No. 4 
by the men and not at all by the women: 


Seventh inning lucky, crossed bats, picture taken before 
game, spit on hand and slap with finger direction of splash 
indicating direction of lost ball, shaving before game unlucky, 
never change broken shoe strings on day of game, win first 
hand at poker, some supposed facts of religion, prayer and 
God, power of saints to recover lost articles, transmigration of 
soul, walking five steps for wish to come true, dropping spoon, 
left foot first in ascending stairs, multiples of four lucky, 
lucky if dog barks before sixteen is counted, two steps going 
up stairs and one at a time going down, snake not die until 
sun down, turning a chair on one leg unlucky, going in and 
out of the house without sitting down, ship wrecked because 
sailors saw preacher just before sailing, luck in certain articles 
of clothing, crawl through window never grow up. 


The following superstitions were mentioned once in No. 4 
by the women and not at all by the men: 


Bugaboo man, shutting open gates along the walk, stepping 
on cracks in cement walk, walking certain number of ties on 
railroad track, touch every tree passed or step on every square 
of side walk or be stabbed some day, counting side walk 
boards, counting black horses, skip certain boards in side walk, 
returning to house for something forgotten unlucky, expect 
company when visitor leaves by front door, stubbing toe, stand 
on side walk crack breaks mother’s back, going from front 
of house to back leaving all doors open, sit down to prevent 
bad luck from returning to house for forgotten item, having 
a man first to enter house in the new year, turning back is bad 
luck, finding match and looking up person who dropped it, 
owl hooting near house indicating death in family, married on 
a rainy day, turning rings, wishing on rings, never pull ring 
off another’s finger, accuracy in throwing rocks at trees of 
significance, planting money for money tree, spilling salt, wish- 
ing on first plum pudding of the year, putting salt on tooth 
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before burning it, never put shoes on the bed, afraid of devil 
if laughed in church, picking up newspapers upside down, 
warts from toads, crossing street in front of single horse, 
neglect of prayers deprives of some pleasure next day, meeting 
on the stairs, unlucky days, rocking an empty chair, comets 
and end of world, finding hairpin make new friend, if drop 
umbrella have some one else pick it up, hanging wish bone 
over door, dropping knives and forks, counting apple seeds, 
luck from left hind foot of rabbit, shooting star, spider on 
web—go up—wish comes true (and the reverse), naming 
apples, pictures hanging crooked means death coming, peacock 
feathers in house unlucky, bouquet thrown by bride, spider on 
one’s person brings a letter, washing face in dew, burying rose 
leaves, right eye itching lucky—left eye unlucky. 


At least two sex differences are indicated by the foregoing 
tabulations of superstitions. One is that the women mention 
more superstitions on the average per individual than do the 
men. ‘This is made more obvious by the following summary. 
For this summary it will be noted that the number giving 
indefinite answers has been subtracted from the total number 
giving affirmative answers elsewhere indicated. 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MENTIONS OF SUPERSTITIONS AND THE AVERAGE PER 
INDIVIDUAL 
Question No. 3 
Male Female Total 


Number of mentions of superstitions... . 202 509 711 
Individuals giving definite answers. .... 99 189 288 


Average per individual.............. 2.04 2.69 


Question No. 4 
Male Female 


Number of mentions of superstitions... . 288 576 
Individuals giving definite answers. .. . . 170 228 


Average per individual................ 1.69 2.53 2.17 


The difference between the sexes, although not large, is 
clearly indicated. The much larger difference in the report of 
former superstitions (No. 4) might be taken to indicate a still 
greater superstitiousness of girls in early adolescence than of 
boys, or it might point merely to what has often been asserted 
that women remember their childhood and youth experiences 
better than do men. Its meaning cannot be certain from 
this study. 

The other sex difference is to be discovered by reading over 
the list of those superstitions peculiar.to one sex and with it 


Total 

864 

398 
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those superstitions in which that sex predominates. Compare 
the lists given above of the superstitions mentioned once by 
one sex and not at all by the other. Continue the comparison 
by contrasting the following lists of superstitions mentioned 
twice or more by one sex and not at all by the other. 


Superstitions mentioned twice or more by the men and not 
at all by the women. 
No. 3 
Fear of cemetery after dark, third smoke lighted from same 
match, flipping coin for decision, toe stubbed unlucky, number 
23, good beginning—bad ending, lending to player in same 
poker game, moon phase affecting vegetable growth. 


No. 4 


Third smoke lighted from same match, drowning cat, 
crossing snake path, premonitions. 


Superstition mentioned twice or more by the women and 


No. 3 
Wedding cake, breaking wish bone, wishing on stars, wish- 


not at all by the men. 


ing on load of hay, five leaf clover bad luck, spilling salt 
cause of quarrel, dog howling at night death sign, opals lucky 
or unlucky, removing ring breaks another’s friendship, knife 
cuts friendship, bird entering house—death in family. 


No. 4 


Wishing on load of hay, sing before breakfast cry before 
night, wish upon simultaneous remark, wish while walking 
new walk or bridge, bird entering house death or bad luck, 
stepping on cracks, five leaf clover unlucky, opal lucky or 
unlucky, counting daisy petals, standing on crossing while 
team passes, sleep on tooth find penny in morning, charms 
in wedding cake, enter house front never leave by back, four 
people shaking hands crossed, walking seven rail connections 
on railroad, phrenology, events occurring in threes. 


Then compare those superstitions frequently mentioned by 
one sex or the other, or by both, where there is considerable 
excess of frequency for one sex over the other. The fol- 
lowing lists mention those superstitions reported by both 
sexes for which the percent of one sex mentioning them is 
greater than the per cent of the other sex by five or more. 

Where percentage for one sex exceeds the other by five or 
more (Nos. 3 and 4 combined) : 
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Male greater 
Number 13, walking under a ladder, black cats. 
Female greater 


Knocking on wood, four leaf clover, dreams prophetic, 
opening umbrella in house, fortune telling, picking up pins, 
sleeping on wedding cake, wishing on stars, luck in white 
horses, breaking wish bone. 

These compilations present a very good, and what seems to 
the writer a very clear, picture of how the sexes vary from 
each other in their superstitions. The superstitions of the 
women are much more concerned with the home, company, 
social relations, wishes, love, marriage and death; while those 
of the men are concerned chiefly with sports and success in 
the business activities of life. The superstitions of the women 
concern far more the feelings, emotions and desires; they are 
more subjective than the men, more deeply personal. 

Perhaps such a consideration of differences is not quite 
permissible without a search for similarities. The following 
lists present the outstanding similarities between the super- 
stitions of the sexes: 

Superstitions reported by five per cent or more of both 
sexes. (Nos. 3 and 4 combined). 

Number 13, knocking on wood, black cats, walking under 
a ladder, dreams prophetic, post coming between two walking, 
four leaf clover, opening umbrella in house, fortune telling, 
picking up pins, Friday or Friday the 13th, luck in white 
horses, breaking mirror. 

Superstitions reported by one per cent or more of both sexes 
and with a difference between the percentages of less than 
five. (Nos. 3 and 4 combined). 

Black cats, post coming between two walking, Friday or 
Friday the 13th, moon over shoulder, premonitions, hoodoos— 
jinxes—charms, number 3, carrying implement through house, 
knocking on wood, number 13, breaking mirror, ghosts and 
fairies, walking under ladder, horseshoe, Santa Claus, moon 
over shoulder, weather signs, dog howling at night as death 
sign. 

Duplications here with the report of differences of five per 
cent or more in the table above are explained by the consoli- 
dation of the answers to questions three and four. These 
lists of superstitions reported by both sexes do not seem to 
the writer in any degree to controvert the conclusions reached 
concerning the sex differences. These are in most instances 
sufficiently general in nature to appeal to the peculiarities of 
both sexes. 
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It may be wiser not to attempt any conclusion from this 
study concerning the relative frequency of the different par- 
ticular superstitions because of the possibility of vitiation by 
suggestion from the introduction to the questionnaire. The 
two tables above present the superstitions reported in the order 
of frequency of their report. Ten of the first twelve in each 
table are identical and indicate probably the most common 
superstitions. They are about what one would expect to 
head the list, although the great fearsomeness of black cats 
may be a little surprising. Four of the first twelve were 
not mentioned in the introduction to the questionnaire and 
so their frequency could not be attributed to suggestion. The 
order of frequency for the two sexes is not the same, but the 
difference does not appear to be significant. It is of interest 
to note also that the order conforms closely to the order 
obtained by Dresslar where there could be no possibility 
of suggestion. 

Very little can be safely concluded from a comparison of 
the two general lists of superstitions reported because of the 
unknown factors conditioning the ability to recall the former 
superstitions and because there is nothing to indicate when 
the superstitions in the “ former” and “ present” lists were 


acquired by the individuals reporting. It might be said, if it 


were not too obvious, that those which head both lists are 
doubtless the most persistent superstitions. There is very 
little difference between the lists in the. percentages for each 
of the superstitions with three exceptions. Belief in dreams 
as being prophetic is reported by twice as great a percentage 
and knocking on wood by more than twice as great a per- 
centage of all reports of present superstitions as of reports 
of former superstitions. Friday and Friday the 13th has a 
balance in the other direction. It is reported by 12% as 
formerly believed or practiced and by 7% as believed or 
practiced at present. 

Working over these reports of superstitions leaves one 
deeply impressed by that variability of form already men- 
tioned. Only a few seem well fixed and they are to be found 
at the head of the tables of frequency. The majority are 
blessed with many variations. What is lucky for one person 
is unlucky for another ; the exact significance of superstitiously 
significant events is rarely certain; and new _ superstitions 
appear with little provocation. The poker game superstition 
reported above had its origin shortly before this study was 
begun and was observed by one of the writer’s advanced 
students. Others in the list bear evidence of recent birth. 
As the same variability is manifest in Dresslar’s lists, it would 
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seem as if human nature bore in itself a predisposition to be 
superstitious which found expression in forms controlled by 
the chance of circumstance. 

Confusion can occasionally be detected with the developing 
consciousness of right and wrong. Apparently things for- 
bidden to the child, when it does not grasp the reason why, 
not infrequently acquire in the child’s mind a mystic meaning 
and are conceived to be the cause of most fanciful effects. 
It is as though the child tried thus to explain what had been 
made unintelligible to him by his elders. An especially good 
example of this is to be found in the superstition reported 
by the man who as a boy believed that if he should crawl 
through a window he would never grow up. This again indi- 
cates the ease with which superstition takes form and how it 
is conditioned by circumstance. 

It was thought wise to ask in the questionnaire for each 
person’s explanation of his or her own belief or practice of 
superstition. Not with any thought of course that a census 
of opinions would explain their own superstitiousness; but 
with the idea that a consolidation of their explanations might 
be of assistance in making a general interpretation. There 
was also the hope that the question might stimulate rem- 
iniscence and draw out comment which might be of value. 


The answers hive been grouped according to their most con- 
spicuous characteristics under a series of headings which are 
self-explanatory. The answers themselves are given in the 
students’ own words so far as possible and where not possible 
in an abbreviation which adequately ——— the meaning. 


It was answered by 184 males and 24/7 females or a total 
of 431. This is 94% of all those who reported some experi- 
ence of superstitions. The number of males answering is 
94% of all males having had experience of superstition and 
the same figure holds also for the females. The males answer- 
ing constitute 69% of all males answering the questionnaire ; 
the females 85% of all females answering and the total number 
of answers is 77% of the entire group studied. As in the 
other tables the number of people giving each answer is 
indicated opposite that answer with the per cent which that 
is of that group, except where the per cent is a small fraction. 

That eighty-one of these young people (19%) seriously 
state that their belief is due to a few apparently verifying 
experiences, often only one, is additional evidence that one 
of Bacon’s idols of the tribe is still in a fair state of preserva- 
tion. The remarks appended to their papers reinforce this 
manifestation of willingness to generalize from a few affirma- 
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SUMMARY OF EXPLANATIONS OFFERED 
(Answers to Question 6) 


& 


2 Female Male Total 
= No. % No. % No. % 


From verifying experiences 45 18 36 20 81 19 


From parents or elders;— 
Elders in general. . 


39 
Parents specifically mentioned.. 17 16 


Social suggestion ;— 
= “4 not believe, violate if 


5 
128 52 74 40202 47 


Matter of course, no reason 
Growth of 

Tradition without belief 
credulity 

or thoughtiesanss 


é ey 
38 15 27 15 6 15 


F or involved ;— 
Instinctive fear 
Feeling impels against reason.... . 
a ief because 


life 
To entertain my childish mind. . 
Hope for indication of satisfac- 
tion of wishes 


follo 
Frightened by a cat 
attraction of supernatural 


44 18 20 1l & 15 


3 or fun, joke, no belief.......... 30 8 
5 From negroes (2 say servants).... 3 .. 
F Because associates do........... 94 47 
“a 
10 1 
3 in 
6 1 
© 
Unconquerable influence......... .. 1 
; Frightened by supposed ghosts... 2 .. 
‘ Curious to see what would happen 3 .. 
Add to mystery and romance of . 
Afraid not to conform........... 4 .. 
No belief but feels queer if does not 
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SUMMARY OF EXPLANATIONS OFFERED—Continued 
(Answers to Question 6) 


Cheap novels and Spam... 
Books and stories. . 


Unintelligible answers 
Miscellaneous (Misunderstood parental 


tive cases. Some are probably worthy of record as illustra- 
tions of the rest and they follow: 

“Only accidents ever had (two in number) followed a 
black cat crossing path.” 

“Every one who has had locker thirteen in the gym has 
been crippled up including myself.” 

“TI knew personally an old man who said one morning on 
arising, ‘ Last night 1 dreamed I was riding on a black horse 
and I am going to die.” The next morning he was found dead 
in bed.” 

“T have a habit of reading a chapter of the New Testament 
in the morning. When I fail to do so it seems that I do 
not have good luck for that day.” 

Another insists that certain fortune tellers have told what 
subsequently happened and therefore he believes. Still an- 
other relates that she continues out of gratitude for one suc- 
cessful wish on hay. In contrast to this it is pleasant to report 
that there is manifest some effect of education and the develop- 
ment of reasoning ability. One reports that training in correct 
thinking banished his superstitions. Three men say that the 
development of reason dispelled the superstitions. Another 
attributes his change of belief and practice both to the develop- 
ment of reason and to scientific study. Two more think that 
only positive cases are commonly noticed and three mention 
disillusioning experiences which banished their superstitions. 


100 
Female Male Total 
No. % No.% No.G% 
Literature;— 
Philosophy ;— 
Because of express theory........ .. 1 
Because astro! palmistry 
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The remarks made also amplify and emphasize the belief 
of the majority of the group studied that their superstitions 
came from their human contacts. Consolidating from the 
above table it will be found that 84% of the answers attribute 
their superstitions to their parents and elders or other social 
contacts. One young lady reports that her mother used super- 
stitions to frighten her into good behavior and many mention 
their being taught superstitions by parents. Grandparents, too, 
are often mentioned. But many of those who lacked super- 
stitions made remarks and attribute their lack to their parents. 
Nine of these mention parental ridicule of superstitions or 
careful warning against. Some of the comments indicate also 
that some children react in a negative manner to a super- 
stitious environment. Such remarks as “steeped in super- 
stition to the point of disgust,” “terrify parents by defying 
their superstitions,” and “parents superstitious but writer 
always skeptical and could not understand why parents be- 
lieved” appear and express the attitude occasionally taken. 

There is frequent mention in the remarks of an emotion 
variously described which is aroused by superstitious circum- 
stances and refuses to be conquered by reason or will. Many 
of the forms of expression of this appear in the table above. 
That a number express pleasure derived from superstitious 


practices is perhaps nothing more than an interesting variation. 
The majority, however, treat them as troublesome and many 
are the expressions of efforts to conquer. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Superstitious belief or practice was admitted by 53% of 
the group studied, by 40% of the males and 66% of the 
females. 

61% of those denying any superstition at time of writing 
admit having formerly believed or practiced them. 

The total number of those having had experience of super- 
stition at some time was 82% of the group studied, 73% of 
the males reported such experience and 90% of the females. 

Males apparently outgrow superstition’ more easily than 
females. 

One half assign their former superstitions to the years 
from 12 to 16. 

The form of the majority of superstitions is not fixed but 
varies from one group of individuals to another. 

Women mention slightly more superstitions on the average 
per individual than do men. 

The superstitions of the women are concerned chiefly with 
domestic and social affairs and the intimately personal; while 
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those of the men are concerned with sports and the business 
activity of life. 

New superstitions are easily created. 

Verifying experience is given as the reason for their super- 
stition by 19%. 

To parents, elders and other social contacts 84% attribute 
their superstitions, 22% to parents and elders, 47% to social 
suggestion and 15% to social inheritance. 

Emotions and feelings beyond the control of reason are 
mentioned as the cause by 15%. 

There is ample evidence, for this group at least, that the 
superstitiousness is not entirely due to contact with super- 
stitious people. The persistence of superstition in spite of 
education and the development of reason, the prevalence of 
superstition, the variability of superstition forms, the slight 
coincidences or trifling events which give rise to new super- 
stitions, the readiness with which incidents are accepted as 
proof, and the evidence of strange feelings and emotions 
which impel in spite of reason,—all point to a predisposition 
to such emotional reactions to the events of life as are con- 
ducive to belief in mystic interpretations./ If it can be con- 
sidered as established that women are more generic than men, 
then the consistently larger figures found in this study for the 
women would support this conclusion. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FIGURES OF SPEECH 


By June E. Downey 


One of the greatest charms of style is its employment of 
figurative language, its use of apt comparisons. The delight 
in parable and allegory, in fable and metaphor, characterizes 
the modern as well as the primitive mind. From the psycho- 
logical side we have the substitution of one image or meaning 
or situation for another. Sometimes an implicit substitution 
runs through a story and we have an allegory as in “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ;” sometimes a deliberate comparison is initiated as by 
Matthew Arnold in “ Sohrab and Rustum ” when, for example, 
the young prince is likened to a cypress that grew in the 
queen’s garden, tall and dark and straight. Sometimes the 
substitution is a swift and unexpected identification of two 
objects of thought as in a descriptive bit of an automobile 
ride at midnight which runs: “ The car purred with the con- 
tentment of a great house-cat and lapped up the shimmering 
road like a stream of milk.” 

Rhetoricians have long rejoiced in minute study and classi- 
fication of figures of speech,—a process that seems productive 
of little else than weariness of flesh and vexation of spirit. 
Recently it has been realized that from the psychological point 
of view a study of such figures is most promising. Here lies 
a rich field waiting cultivation. In the comparison we find 
ideas in the making, we snap-shot mind engaged in its curious 
labor of substitution and identification, in its effort at emo- 
tional articulation and emphasis.’ 


There are two ways in which one may approach a study of 
figures of speech. One may investigate the general motivation 
of the process or one may enter into detailed analysis of the 
various mental processes involved and determine the variety 
and extent of the figure-making consciousness. 

In general pattern, the figurative consciousness recalls the 
substitutions that occur in dreams and in_ hallucinations. 
Much that we read of dream-symbolism could be applied to 
poetic symbolism. Dream-symbolism, as investigations have 
shown, is a translation of content elaborated outside of con- 


2 Stahlin, W. “Zur Psychologie u. Statistik der Metaphern.” Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1914, 31, 297-425. 
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sciousness,—perhaps in the deeps of the unconscious,—and 
emerging so transformed that the original is not always evident. 
The underlying motives are intimately related to deep-seated 
impulses of the given personality. 

The substitution occurring in dreams is often cryptic in 
nature. The underlying meaning can at times be penetrated 
only after the most far-reaching analysis, an analysis of the 
intimate life of the dreamer. Literary or poetic symbolism 
must be more obvious in nature else the poet’s songs would be 
sung for his ear alone. Yet, too, the allegories, the metaphors 
in which he delights must, for the most part, well spontaneously 
from his spirit and he must trust to their appealing to those 
among his readers whose life of instinct and emotion is similar 
to his own. This basal similarity in the instinctive and tem- 
peramental life constitutes native rapport. 

Substitution of one mental object for another is then basal 
to the figurative consciousness. Before we proceed to discuss 
the details and varieties of this process, let us ask WHY the 
mind indulges in substitution. 

Freud, as we have seen, finds the motivation of dream-dis- 
tortion in an attempt at psychical disguise. The mind receives 
gratification of censured desires by masking them. Prince? 
insists that literary symbolism must, in general, be created by 
conscious selection of associations, since the writer can 
recall rejected material. No doubt, however, instances 
occur of literary constructions constituted quite in the dream- 
fashion, and quite likely expressive of the latent wish. 
Usually, the determining motive is the desire for novel ex- 
pression, particularly of emotions and subtle conceptions. 

In a technical study of the subject, we would need at this 
point to question in some detail the operations of associative 
activity. Two remarks only may be ventured. (1) In the 
work of mental construction the most delicate of relationships 
may serve the purposes of transition from one idea to another, 
and through divergent associations the most unexpected and 
original of constructions may arise, with condensation,— 
voluntary or involuntary,—carried out to the last degree. The 
greater the condensation the more intense and poetic the 
identification or metaphor which results. (2) In emotional 
excitement the associative range may be greatly extended, 
with chance for the most bizarre and subtle of combinations, 
regulated by emotional congruity alone. 


As an example of substitution in general let me quote certain 
of my notes on dream-substitution. 


2“ The Unconscious” (1914), p. 202 f. footnote. 
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“Tt is night on a B. and O. Pullman. The roadbed is very 
rough. I awake suddenly from a dream of a great black 
shaggy Newfoundland dog which is lying under my bed, shak- 
ing it with his restless heaving from side to side, and growling 
hoarsely meanwhile. Waking, I realize that the thrashing and 
growling of the dog fuse perfectly with the roll and rumble of 
the train. Moreover, on next seeing a locomotive, I[ notice 
what an excellent substitute for it the shaggy dog was.” 

A second example instances a more subtle substitution. “I 
am sleeping in a San Francisco hotel on a noisy street corner. 
Opposite the hotel is a garage and along the street, a car-line, 
with cars passing at intervals. 

“T dream of a host of soldiers marching past the hotel ; that 
is, in my dream I hear the trampling of many feet,—not, 
however, the even beat of trained regiments on the march. 
I wonder at the ragged uneven quality of the noise and in my 
dream I go to the window and look out. I see hosts of men 
and boys marching down the street, dressed in all manners, 
many of them in rags and tatters, others in uniform but carry- 
ing weapons of every description. ‘Oh, they’re raw recruits,’ 
I say, in explanation of their uneven irregular tramping.” 

In this example the ragged line of men and boys, with the 
motley of garment and weapon, is an excellent substitute for 
the ragged irregular street noises, with which it appears to fuse 
perfectly. 

The next example is a substitution in a waking state, the 
motivation of which is literary. “I am out in the dusk of a 
California night. Around me on bushes, and, above, drooping 
in great garlands from the roofs of the houses is a profusion 
of white roses. Suddenly, I am arrested by their luminosity. 
As the dark dims the outlines of all the world beside they 
grow an intenser white; they gleam phosphorescent in the 
dusk. They create a poetic mood, those white roses—I am 
restless with longing to express their loveliness. The saturation 
of sense and spirit would crytallize. How? Ina figure? A 
poem? Suddenly the mood of the moment identifies itself 
with the mood that belongs to my feeling for ghosts, for 
wraiths, lovely and homeless wanderers. They are no longer 
roses—those gleaming white flowers—they are phantoms of 
desire, ghosts of all things lovely that were and are not, ghosts 
of unrealized dreams. And now the mood of the stars blends 
with the mood of roses; the dusk deepens; the roses float 
detached. They move starward.” 

Let us pause a moment to note some differences between this 
substitution and that of the dreams quoted. In the first dream, 
given auditory and motor sensations adopt for themselves an 
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explanation other than that of the real object. The whole 
movement of consciousness is definitely related to that in- 
volved in the constitution of an illusion. The actually felt 
roll and the actually heard growl are interpreted as due to a 
dog under my bed rather than to the movement and noise of 
the train,—a simple illusion. On waking, the fusion of New- 
foundland-dog-consciousness and the boisterous-train-cons- 
sciousness is found pleasing, satisfactory. In the second dream, 
ragged noises transform themselves into an image of soldiers 
in motley array. The substitution seems highly appropriate 
to the waking consciousness. The shift in the image has 
definitely enriched the meaning. 

In the substitution of phantoms for roses we have a some- 
what different condition. Here there is no fusion of sensa- 
tions ; the roses are not perceived as phantoms. There is no 
shift in imagery. The mood-background is the common ele- 
ment. 

It happened, however, because of my interest in figures of 
speech, that I was not content with a fusion of moods. I 
wondered if possibly the white roses might actually shift into 
something else at the perceptual level. With this end in view 
I deliberately dwelt upon the mood-complex many times, vis- 
ualizing the roses in the dusk. And once a spontaneous sub- 
stitution occurred. Suddenly the night, dimly seen as a 
swarthy and voluptuous queen, was wreathed in the loveliest 
of milk pearls. Curiously enough, the substitution, while 
satisfactory as a substitution and quite in line with dream- 
substitutions, was not in harmony with the mood-tone of 
wraiths and dim desires. This substitution was sensuous, 
rich; not spiritual nor shot with faint starlight. 


From these examples we see how complex a matter the sub- 
stitution-consciousness may be. To bring out further details 
with reference to it, I may summarize certain experiments 
upon it. At times, I requested my subjects to read silently 
poetic fragments, chosen because of their figurative language, 
and to report their reactions ; at other times, I read the frag- 
ments aloud to them and transcribed their oral reports. 

Several reasons for variation in report are noticeable. In 
the first place explicit substitution of one mental content for 
another occurs much more frequently for some reagents than 
for others. And even when the substitution takes place varia- 
tions are noticeable as to the degree with which the two con- 
tents fuse, or coalesce into one rich meaning. Substitution 
may be merely mechanical and result in incongruous, even 
brutal, juxtaposition of mental objects, or it may be a subtle 
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psychical reaction whereby new meanings are created, old mean- 
ings illuminated, shot through with the magic light of poesy. 
Obviously, readers of the literary temperament will stand out 
against those of a more matter-of-fact mental type. The reac- 
tions of both are of great interest. 

In the second place, it is very difficult to watch the play of 
the mind in a subtle and evasive act. Investigators of the 
figurative consciousness realize the need of utilizing trained 
subjects who are used to catching psychical butterflies on the 
wing. Even so, the experimental attitude rubs the bloom off 
esthetic experiences. A purely analytical attitude may defeat 
the end one has in view. Moreover, the figure often gains 
its force from the context in which it is set. Fragmentary 
presentation is bad. Not only the reader and the method of 
eliciting the report introduce variation in response but also the 
nature of the figure chosen is influential. The psychical re- 
action to the simile is very different from that to a metaphor, 
or to a personification. The hyperbole reaction has a psychic 
coloration all its own. 

In a moment we will consider certain specific reactions to 
certain specific figures. But before doing this let us list the 
questions we have in mind in carrying out the experiment and 
the answers given by previous investigators. 

(1) In what psychical terms are the two portions of the 
comparison apprehended? Have we, for example, an imaginal 
representation for both the main and the accessory portion of 
the metaphor or for one part only? If the latter be true, 
which part of the comparison gives the image? Will the 
reactions of a number of subjects be consistent in respect to 
this point? 

(2) If both parts of the comparison be represented, what 
relation holds between the parts? Is there merely a displace- 
ment of one content by another? A displacement so final that 
there is an actual conflict, or change in meaning? Does the 
image of the literal portion of the simile melt into that of the 
figurative so that a complete fusion, a coalescence results? 

(3) In what relation does the double mental content stand 
to the complex out of which the two thoughts come? What 
constitutes the background that lies above and around and 
below the specific meaning? Or may a common background 
fail the two meanings? 

(4) Does the point of comparison come to consciousness ? 

On general grounds it has been conjectured that too minute, 
too precise imaginal accompaniment to figurative expression 
would often be embarrassing. Sensuous translation of a figure 
may emphasize the difference between the objects compared 
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and thus destroy the unity of comprehension necessary for 
artistic appreciation of the figure. This conjecture is sup- 
ported by reports on the imaginal reaction to poetry from 
which it appears that readers with a habit of concrete visual- 
ization find many similes and metaphors distinctly grotesque. 
Even such a simple departure from the literal as in Gals- 
worthy’s line, “ Wind, wind, heather Gypsy Whistling in my 
tree” is found unpleasant by the visual reader who resorts to 
concrete picturing of a gypsy. But the word “gypsy” as a 
carrier of a delicate emotional and attitudinal reaction results 
in delightful appreciation of the poet’s meaning. 

An attempt to determine in some detail individual differences 
in the reaction to the simile has been reported by Karl Groos.* 
Groos cites Pliiss’s* criticism of the imaginal theory of the 
simile and Pliiss’s conclusion that the value and purpose of a 
poetic comparison are not to be found in the arousal of a 
visual image but in the creation of a “Gesamtvorstellung ” 
common to both the principal and subordinate object. 

Groos, in turn, calls attention to individual differences in 
reaction and the probability that imaginal comprehension may 
be potent, at least for certain readers. But the imaginal form 
need not be visual in every case; tactual, av‘itory, kinesthetic 
material must also be recognized. ‘“‘ The conscious attitude 
which is the common carrier or background for both the main 
and the metaphorical presentation may, however, be intel- 
lectually colored for some readers; emotionally colored for 
others.”> The conceptual and thought side of the metaphor- 
ical consciousness must be emphasized as well as the sensuous 
aspect. 

Specifically, from the reports of his subjects, Groos* found 
five different possibilities that might arise in the imaginal 
comprehension of a poetic comparison: (1) the imaginal 
experience chiefly concerned with the main object; (2) the 
imaginal content largely concerned ‘with the figurative portion 
of the comparison; (3) an image for the principal object only ; 
(4) an image for only the accessory object ; (5) equally intense 
imaginal representation for both parts of the comparison. 
Most interestingly, however, Groos’ tabulation shows an amaz- 
ing preponderance of imagery for the accessory or figurative 
part. Of his 82 cases of imaginal representation one only is 
that of imagery of the main object alone; in the other 81 


8“Das anschauliche Vorstellen beim poetische Gleichnis.” Zsch. f. 
Aesthetik, 1914, 9, 186-204. 

#“Das Gleichnis in Erzahlen der Dichtung.” Verein deutscher 
Philologen u. Schulmanner im Basel. 1907. 


5 Loc. cit., p. 187. ® Loc. cit., p. 198 f. 
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reports there is evidence of representation of the accessory 
object in some form or other. 

Cases are cited where in the imaginal representation of the 
figurative portion substitutions occur or details are added in 
such a way as to disturb the value of the figure or to cause a 
concentration on the figure for its own sake. Possibly the 
background of the accessory image may differ in mood-tone 
from that required by the main element. The mind may, how- 
ever, indulge in detours and irrelevancies without loss of 
esthetic enjoyment. Groos found that most of the reports 
of visual imagery were of clear and individual images. 

The presence of imaginal representation for both parts of 
the figure was found in certain reports to diminish the esthetic 
unity ; the oscillation of the images destroyed the feeling. In 
other cases this double representation was pleasing. It is 
impossible to determine from the material at hand under what 
conditions this latter effect resulted. Possibly, faint imagery 
was conducive to pleasantness; the visual images because of 
their weak determination might flow together into a ‘ Gesamt- 
eindruck,’ “a shadowy something floated up.” A mingling, a 
melting together of two vague images into one, enhances the 
esthetic pleasure. 

Let us take an analogy from the photoplay. The pictures of 
certain reagents replace one another as crudely as did those of 
the kinematoscope of earlier years. One can almost hear 
the whir of the machinery. For others, the successive pictures 
dissolve, melt into one another, with the exquisite modulations 
of the artistic photoplay of today. 

It is to various degrees of the blending of object and image 
that Sterzinger has recourse in explanation of the esthetic 
value of different metaphorical presentations. His investiga- 
tion of the various factors contributing to the substitution- 
consciousness is probably the most thoroughgoing treatment 
at hand.’ He instances various forms that substitution may 
take, namely, oscillation, simultaneity, and melting together of 
two images. The process is complete when a new construction 
comes into existence. The object is no longer seen as such 
but as a second; there is a union of psychic elements giving 
a product with new qualities. 

Substitution, or a displacement of one image by another 
may, of course, take place in regions other than the visual. 
As a peculiar instance of such substitution Sterzinger classes 
metaphors in which images from different sense-provinces 
fuse (melt) together. The basal presentation, for example, 

7“ Die Griinde des Gefallens u. Missgefallens am poetischen Bilder.” 
Arch. f. ges. Psychol., 1913, 29, 16-91. 
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and the image of comparison may belong to different depart- 
ments of sense. Such metaphors, which are synesthesic in 
coloring, we have already discussed in another connection. 
They furnish, however, a most valuable material for exploita- 
tion of the figurative consciousness, and are increasingly 
frequent, in the new literature. 


l.et us turn now to our own experimental results. In many 
respects the reports are much like those collected by Groos. 
There is, however, no case of excessive preponderance of 
imagery for the metaphorical part of the figure, a result which 
doubtless was largely determined by the nature of the two 
similes utilized in Groos’ experiment. 
Let us take first the Homeric simile of Arnold’s to which we 
referred above. 
“For very young he seem’d, tenderly rear’d; 
Like some young cypress, tall, and dark, and straight, 
Which in a queen’s secluded garden throws 
Its slight dark shadow on the moonlit turf 
By midnight, to a bubbling fountain’s sound— 
So slender Sohrab seem’d, so softly rear’d.” 


Here the comparison is made with utmost explicitness. On 
the one hand there is the prince; on the other, the cypress to 
which the prince is likened. What do our reagents do with 
the figure? This simile is one that lends itself so readily to 
imaginal representation that rich imagery—visual and audi- 
tory—is reported. The majority of the reagents visualize 
both the prince and the cypress but in varied relation. Both 
may appear in the garden side by side; there may occur an 
oscillation, the prince vanishes as the cypress appears; a few 
report a blending of images. The image of the prince melts 
into that of the dark cypress. For almost all reagents the 
garden background is present in full richness; there is the 
sound of fountain and the midnight mood. 

Or take this charming bit from Shelley: 


“The pluméd insects swift and free, 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea”— 


One conjectures that for the poet writing the lines the 
insects (not too precisely determined entomologically!) are 
winging their gladsome flight through the summer air. Sud- 
denly, there is an intensification of the golden sunshine and of 
the blithesome rocking of the insects and lo! they are insects 
no longer but golden boats on a sunny sea. 

What now does the appreciative reader do with this simile? 
Let us first emulate the statisticians and cite a few figures. 
Of twenty-six readers, sixteen image both parts of the simile; 
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five image the first part only, and three image the second part 
alone; one reagent is so obsessed by the music of the words 
that he is occupied by this melody to the exclusion of all else. 

Certain comments are instructive. A few readers are intel- 
lectually disturbed by the word “ pluméd,” the appropriateness 
of which they question. Eight readers report a break in con- 
nection between the two parts of the figures; the boat-image, 
although pleasant, is irrelevant. 

Others give a complete replacement of one mental object by 
another. The insects vanish and golden boats appear on a 
realistic lake. Perhaps no point to the comparison is realized. 
The only persistent content is the thought or feeling or sensu- 
ous image of a summer day. But there are reagents for whom 
the point of comparison mirrors itself in consciousness very 
definitely in the intensification of the golden color in insect or 
boat or air, or in the deepened sensation of the swinging move- 
ment. For such reagents the consciousness of insect and boat 
may fuse perfectly. 

One of the interesting mechanisms of dream-fabrication is 
that of compression, a packing of an image with meaning; 
its so-called overdetermination. In poetry such packing of the 
image is evident to the highest degree; there is multiplicity 
of meaning, as in Thompson’s opening verses of “ The Poppy.” 


“SumMe_Rr set lip to earth’s bosom bare, 
And left the flush’d print in a poppy there; 
Like a yawn of fire from the grass it came, 
And the fanning wind puff’d it to flapping flame. 


With burnt mouth red like a lion’s it drank 
The blood of the sun as he slaughter’d sank, 
And dipp’d its cup in the purpurate shine 

When the eastern conduits ran with wine.” 


Only an intense imaginative response to these lines brings 
appreciation. A reader scanning them with an intellectualistic 
set of mind is baffled, confused, irritated. 

Our third report upon experimental reactions to a figure of 
speech concerns a metaphor in which compression, condensa- 
tion, is carried much further than in the Arnold or Shelley 
simile cited previously. The two lines to be quoted constitute 
the whole of the poem, one by Ezra Pound, a poem which 
illustrates Pound’s own definition of the image “that which 
presents an intellectual and emotional complex in an instant 
of time.”® The poem—“ In a Station of the Metro,” follows: 


The apparition of these faces in the crowd; 
Petals on a wet black bough— 


8“ Poetry,” II, p. 12. 
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It is not surprising that this closely packed figure fails to 
appeal to some readers; nor that others realize its charm only 
on rereading it. But when the suggested fusion occurs the 
reader is submerged in that feeling of poetic beauty which is 
one of the mysteries of experience. How those innumerable 
pale faces in the dusk of a dim station suddenly whiten, blos- 
som against a blackness that shivers with spiritual desolation. 

Let us consider another poem of today, “ Lost,” taken from 
Sandburg’s Chicago suite, a poem chosen because the com- 
parison is deeply embedded in the main image and because the 
emotional coloration throughout is in such harmony with the 
sensuous intention of the first two lines. 

Desolate and lone 

All night long on the lake 

Where fog trails and mist creeps, 
The whistle of a boat 

Calls and cries unendingly, 

Like some lost child 

In tears and trouble 

Hunting the harbor’s breast 

And the harbor’s eyes. 


Comparatively few subjects image the child visually, a reac- 
tion that is, indeed, felt to be somewhat grotesque. Perfect 
fusion on an auditory basis may, however, occur; the whistle 
of the boat melts into the wail of the child. The most com- 
monly reported reaction centers about organic and emotional 
experiences with perhaps vague visual glimpses of the dim 
lake and the lost ship. The “lost child” feeling coalesces 
so perfectly with the emotion aroused by the lines preceding 
that the lines are felt to be exceedingly effective. 

These examples,—chosen from many—must serve to illus- 
trate the figurative reaction. It is obvious that we have but 
touched upon the general problem. Not only variations in 
reaction as we pass from reader to reader deserve considera- 
tion but also variations in presenting the figure, whether it 
precede or follow the main portion of the comparison, and the 
degree to which it is telescoped. 

The various forms of synecdoche and metonymy no doubt 
deserve technical study but such study cannot now be entered 
upon. 

We cannot, however, refrain from saying a word or two 
concerning the hyperbole consciousness which has a coloration 
peculiarly its own. Perhaps of all figures it sails closest to the 
winds of the ridiculous; perhaps it suffers most from being 
torn from its connections, and from fragmentary presentation, 


®“ Poetry,” ITI, p. 195. 
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for it needs as its background the mood of the whole produc- 
tion in which it is embedded. 

We must content ourselves with one example of hyperbole, 
Sandburg’s provocative allegory :*° 


My head knocks against the stars. 

My feet are on the hilltops. 

My finger-tips are in the valleys and shores of universal life. 

Down in the sounding foam of primal things I reach my hands and 
play with pebbles of destiny. 

I have been to hell and back many times. 

I know all about heaven, for I have talked with God. 

I dabble in the blood and guts of the terrible. 

I know the passionate seizure of beauty 

And the marvelous rebellion of man at all signs reading “ Keep Off.” 


My name is Truth and I am the most elusive captive in the universe. 


Here the imaginal representation may be grotesque. Self- 
projection in kinesthetic terms may, however, induce the feel- 
ing of bigness to an extraordinary extent and from such 
explicit self-projection it is but a step to an attitudinal con- 
sciouness, pregnant with meaning. 


We have seen that the background out of which come the 
main and the accessory part of a comparison deserves especial 
attention. This background is in part conditioned by the whole 
production in which the figure occurs ; in part, it is determined 
by the specific attitude or purpose of the reader at the moment 
of reading. 

One may, perhaps, discriminate three possible phases to a 
background, one of which probably predominates in a given 
case. The background may be sensuous (imaginal) or emo- 
tional or intellectualistic. Two visualizations may have a 
common setting; both Sohrab and the cypress are seen in the 
midnight garden. The background may be emotional; the 
lost boat and the lost child belong together in one’s universe 
of sad things. The background may be intellectualistic; the 
point of comparison may come to clear consciousness as in an 
analogy. As A to B so is C to D. The similar relationships 
between the two parts of the analogy may be focused.** Such 
an intellectualistic background may include critical discrimina- 
tion with a sense of the inadequacy of the figure. Such a 
background is often evoked by the experimental attitude. My 
reagents remark on occasion: “The Comparison is far- 
fetched ; Insects aren’t boats,” etc. 

10“ Poetry,” III (1914). 

11 Read, Carveth, “ The Function of Relations in Thought.” Brit. J. 
of Psychol., 1911, 4. 
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In any case, the explicitness with which the point of com- 
parison comes to consciousness is a ‘matter of considerable 
importance. In the imaginative reaction I am inclined to 
believe it rarely enters as a distinct sense of relationship. If 
one review the situation retrospectively one can determine the 
point of comparison and pass upon its value but in a literary 
reaction it remains in the fringe or contributes an emotional 
tone of appropriateness, of fitness, without being focused. 

When brought into clear consciousness the point of com- 
parison is often found to be double or triple. Thus the meta- 
phor involved in the poem, “ A Station in the Metro,” is found 
to be highly compressed. Readers agree on two points of com- 
parison; the multiplicity of faces and of petals, and the con- 
trast of the wan faces and white flowers with the shadowy 
background. 

Frequently, however, the failure to get a poetic background 
is shown by the irrelevance of the point of comparison that 
comes to consciousness. In nothing more than in this is the 
difference between the poetic and the prosaic attitude manifest. 
For the former, there is a tingling subconsciousness of mean- 
ing, images, emotions; a rich complexity of feelings concen- 
tered in the figure that synthesizes the whole, that crystallizes 
the saturated solution. The prosaic reader pounces on the 
comparison as a thing in itself sans background. He may 
puzzle over a purely irrelevant relationship or analyze with 
amused discrimination the curious juxtaposition of things so 
unlike as the sound of a voice and mission furniture but he 
fails to make the synthesis that was the figure’s reason for 
being. 

Always, of course, a simile or metaphor must be estimated 
psychologically, not logically. Its value lies just in the union 
of things apparently quite heterogeneous. Unity arises out of 
the consciousness of difference, hence the creation of new 
mental content. It is a turning from the straight and narrow 
path of logical rectitude; it is meant to be. Its peculiar tang 
is the outcome of its arousal of a double meaning, with the 
quivering tension of an unsolved problem. 

From the psychological point of view, metaphors might be 
classified relatively to certain characters of the point of com- 
parison. If the main object vanish from consciousness with 
the presentation of the secondary object of thought, this latter 
image may then be very freely decorated with no regard for 
the point of departure. This gives us the discursive or holiday 
comparison which Eastman describes so aptly.’7_ Or the main 
object of thought may persist with the presentation of the 


12“ The Enjoyment of Poetry,” p. 83. 
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accessory image; a return to the original object may call forth 
new images with a heaping up of comparisons. The point of 
comparison may shift as the figure develops. The explicitness 
with which the point of union comes to consciousness de- 
termines whether the point of comparison will be emphasized 
or the simile freely elaborated and decorated. 


A number of topics suggest themselves as worthy of further 
study. The development of the figure-making consciousness 
in the race is an important chapter in the history of mental 
development.*® A discussion of this topic would take us too 
far afield. Naming an object is in itself a comparison, a latent 
identification. Prose is, in very truth, “ fossil poetry.” This 
much comment only may be made. In the primitive metaphor, 
fusion is intensive; the early comparisons are expressive, not 
literary, devices. Probably no break between the objects com- 
pared is seen; there is no conscious distinction between figura- 
tive and literal manner of speech; the comparison or simile is 
felt to constitute an explanation by means of which the primi- 
tive man orientates himself in the objective world. In such 
instances the metaphor is practically motivated, just as in 
more developed minds it may be employed to clarify an idea 
or strengthen a sensuous impression. Still more closely akin, 
however, to the primitive and child-figurative consciousness 
is that found in cases in which the emotion gives birth to the 
metaphor, when the white fire of passion fuses objects other- 
wise divorced. This fusion is very intensive in the primitive 
and child mind, and in the poetic frensy. Hence the metaphor 
which identifies is much more poetic, because much more 
highly fused, than is the simile which merely asserts a similar- 
ity. Thus we end where we began with the conception of the 
substitution—consciousness as basal. 

Sterzinger’s investigation'* showed that substitution (Unter- 
schiebung) is a dominating factor in esthetic pleasure. It is 
a principal moment in all art as well as in poetic metaphors. 
In Japanese art, for instance, “ Unterschiebung” with refer- 
ence to color is a common device. No doubt study of certain 
modern artists of Europe and America would show curious 
displacements of elements operating both in imaginal and per- 
ceptual constructions. New esthetic moods or feeling-tones 
may arise in consequence of substitution. The feeling of 
dreamlikeness, so frequently aroused by art-products, is called 
forth through the union of two images, neither of which would 
in itself give this feeling. 

13 Moog, W., “Die Homerischen Gleichnisse,” Zsch. f. Aesth. 7 
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14 Loc. cit. _ 
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Personal Identification. Methods for the Identification of Individuals, 
Living or Dead. By Harris HAwTHoRNE WILpER and Bert WENT- 
wortH. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1918. 374 p. 


This book with its one hundred and fifty illustrations is, I believe, 
by far the most valuable presentation of the subject that we have up 
to date in English. 

The first part stresses the methods which furnish partial identifica- 
tion; sight recognition has its uncertainties, while moles, birthmarks, 
scars, tattooing, and other surface markings can be disguised by opera- 
tions. Identification may also be made by habits, gait, handwriting, 
preferences, accomplishments, voice, etc. It is possible, too, by means 
of personal measurements and the features of the head and face. Then 
there is the Bertillon System which is the most elaborate scheme of all, 
the efficiency of which has long been well proved. We may even have 
identification by decomposed, dried, or fragmentary remains, as well 
by bones and teeth, to say nothing of the skull. 

Part II treats of methods that furnish absolute identification, such 
as skin and friction ridges. The technique of making prints of the 
ridges is described. Then comes a chapter upon their development and 
the details of their course and arrangement. The palm, with the 
methods of describing and classifying it, is next taken up, and this is 
followed by chapters on the foot, the finger prints and their code, 
accidental impressions and their development, the use of sweat pores, 
the impossibility of finding two identical finger prints, the history of 
the subject of identification by this method, and the present use of the 
friction-ridge identification, with its possibilities for the future. 


Social Insurance in the United States. By Gurpon Ransom MILLER. 
Chicago, A. C. McClure, 1918. (National Social Science Series, 
edited by F. L. McVey, Univ. of Kentucky.) 136 p. 


The purpose of this volume is to show the marked change in Ameri- 
can public opinion toward social legislation and to show the evolution 
of this movement. The war has no effect except to emphasize the 
right of the soldier worker to insurance under Government authority. 


The chapters are: 


Changing Public Attitude in the United States Toward Social 
Legislation. 
The Conservation of Human Resources. 
— of Workmen’s Accident Compensation in the United 
tates. 
Health Insurance. 
Prevention—Medical Aid and Organization. 
Unemployment. 
. Old Age Support. 
VIII. Social Insurance as a General Educator. 
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The of Childhood. By Naomi Norswortny and Mary T. 
Wurttey. New York, The MacMillan Co., 1918. 375 p. 


This book is intended for use in normal schools, and a course in 
general psychology (Thorndike) is presupposed. It is intended as a 
textbook and not for reference reading. There are questions for dis- 
cussion and generally further references at the end of each of the 
seventeen chapters. These are as follows: The Source of Original 
Nature; The Characteristics of Original Nature; Tendencies Resulting 
in Action, Non-Social Instincts; The Social Instincts ; Tendencies Ac- 
companied by Affective States ; "Tendencies Resulting in Mentai States. 
Attention; Sense Perception; "Memory ; Imagination; Thinking; Gen- 
eral Tendencies of All the Tendencies. Habit and Learning; Play; 
Sequent Tendencies. Moral and Religious Development; Physical 
Development of the Child; A Cross-Section of Child Life at Five and 
at Eleven; Exceptional Children ; Methods Used in Child Psychology. 

This book cannot fail to be of great value to all interested in the 
subject. It is, however, a little regrettable that the viewpoint and 
terminology of these writers belong to one particular school. It is 
also a defect that there is practically no general survey of the litera- 
ture of the history of the subject, but the gravest defect is the absence 
rs so much of the best in the way of literary references, particularly 

erman. 


Nerve Control and How to Gain It. By H. Apprincton Bruce. New 
York, Funk and Wagnalls Co, 1918. 307 p. 


This book is chiefly designed to be practically helpful to persons 
suffering from nervous invalidism who feel themselves slipping into 
the morasses. It consists of forty or fifty short articles on many 
topics such as Nerve Strain, Habit, Worry and Face, “Brain Fag,” 
Learning to Play, Relaxation, Insomnia, Nightmare, Headache, Ner- 
vous Dyspepsia, Optimism and Pessimism, Anger, Joy and Duty, Self- 
analysis, Music and Health, the Nature Cure, and a final article on 
the Nervous Poor. It is written in a popular, easy, attractive way, 
like the author’s other books. It can hardly be said to add anything 
to the subject for experts. 


Rational Sex Ethics for Men in the Army and Navy. By W. F. Rost, 
M. D. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1918. 32 p. 


The writer has worked out a unique and interesting, though much 
criticized view of sex hygiene, which is based upon a Jong and careful 
experience as a physician. While his conclusions would shock many 
people, it appears that not a few physicians and those who know boy- 
nature personally and intimately, as a doctor who is also a father does, 
are inclined, in these days of sex éclaircissement, to give such views 
careful consideration. This would not have been the case a decade 
of years ago. 


What Is “ National Honor?” By Leo Perta. New York, The Mac- 
Millan Company, 1918. 211 p. 


This is a very excellent study, with an introduction by Norman 
Angell, of national honor, what it is, its history, how it is won, jeop- 
ardized, lost, and regained. It fills an important gap, because, with 
the Hague and other treaties have much to say about it, none of them 
attempt to define it, so that there is a great confusion. The author 
attempts a psychological analysis of honor to give its emotional basis 
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and the cause of its abuses, and finally discusses three programs for 
permanent peace which he calls (1) ethical, the moralization of na- 
tional honor, (2) political, a court of international honor, and (3) 
psychological, an emotional equivalent of national honor. 


After Death. W. T. Sreap, Amanuensis. New York, George H. 
Doran Co. 204 p. 


This is a new and enlarged edition of “Letters From Julia,” and is 
advertised as one of the important “documents in evidence” which 
psychic research has produced. It is brought out now on the assump- 
tion that the Christian world during the war has become especially 
interested in the topic of death. 

Mr. Stead was the son of a Congregational minister and was a 
devout churchman. Julia Ames once visited him in England and be- 
came deeply interested in psychic phenomena. They did not discuss 
the subject of Life after Death during her visit. Shortly after her 
return she died in Boston. 

This book is not merely a new edition but contains new letters. 
Stead’s position was that if these phenomena were not real and did 
not exist there could be no harm in examining and discussing them, 
and if they are veracious we certainly ought to know all we can about 
them. From the standpoint of psychic research this volume is 
important. 


The Christian By Epwarp F. Boston, Richard 
G. Badger, 1918. 67 p. 

We have here eleven interesting but brief essays on such topics as 
The Problem of Creation, The Relation of God to Man, Criticisms of 
Christianity, Essential Truth of the Bible, The Book of the Jews, 
Conditions in the New Testament, The Church of the Middle ~. 
The Church of To-day, Judging the Gospel, Our Place is the One We 
Occupy, Agnostics and Materialists. 


Psycho-Gymnastics and Society Drama. By Dezpert M. STALey and 
Heten C. Cutver. Boston, Richard G. Badger, 1918. 94 p. 


It is quite true, as the preface says, that psycho-gymnastics fills a 
vital, long-felt want and a very much needed place. 

The breathing apparatus is first described here, and then we are 
told that psycho-gymnastics means the harmonious development of all 
parts of the body so that they will respond to each mental activity. 
Centralization, equilibration with liberation of all parts, transition, 
opposition as opposed to parallel actions which mean weakness, poise, 
the elemental acts and attitudes, function, and gesture are conceived. 

The first thing for a speaker before a great audience is to grasp his 
listeners by his presence, manner, and bearing. The goal is to have a 
set of exercises, useful at any time during spare moments, that will 
require the least effort to bring the greatest possible results toward 
the attainment of both aims. Thus various physical exercises are pre- 
scribed, and the bearings upon the chief goals are set forth. 


Healing Yourself. By Curistian D. Larson. New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1918. 113 p. 


In these chapters many methods are presented, each of which has 
proved to be efficient and worthy of study. First there must be a full 
supply of vital energy, and we have chapters on the super-physical 
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breath, the psychological equilibrium, nourishing the body, the mind, 
on the will to be well, interior relaxation, imagining yourself well, the 
real living of life, the right use of the body, mind, and soul, the finer 
curative forces, and living in the absolute. 


War Neuroses. By J. T. MacCurpy. Boston, Cambridge University 
Press, 1918. 132 p. 


This is one of the best and most careful studies in all this field. 
The author is one of our best psychoanalysts and his work is based 
on a study of many cases. He discusses anxiety states, mental 
make-up and fatigue, concussion, conversion hysterias, heart neuroses, 
general psychological considerations. The final chapter is on prophy- 
laxis. 


The Tragedy of Armenia. By Berrua S. Papazian. Boston, The 
Pilgrim Press, 1918. 164 p. 


The author writes to bring to the attention of her fellow Americans 
the claims upon the sympathy and support of her great little nation, 
which at this critical moment of the world’s history is making a su- 
preme effort for long-desired liberation. Armenia is known chiefly 
through her sufferings, but is not known much otherwise. The book 
contains a sketch of Armenia from pagan days to its conversion and 
on to the crusades, and then describes the Turkish domination and the 
spiritual renaissance, the rise in influence of the Near Eastern Ques- 
tion, and how Armenia appears after the war, in the world war, and 
in the world court. 


Backgrounds for Social Workers. By Epwarp J. MENcE. Boston, 
Richard G. Badger, 1918. 214 p. 


This is made up partly of articles previously published by the author 
on such topics as marriage, divorce, immortality, and its chief chap- 
ters are on birth control, sterilization, sex instruction and eugenics, 
= cna and medieval family, the renaissance and reformation 
amily. 

In an interesting summary chapter we are told that the object of all 
training is to obtain those principles upon which all evidence must rest 
for anything that we want to prove. We must form a good idea of 
what progress means, what the church as a supreme court of moral 
values stands for, what is the essential difference between right and 
wrong. All our principles must be attained in early life. Intellectual 
training alone without philosophic and moral principles can make a 
man hygienic but never moral. The topics treated are of the utmost 
importance, and an excellent but brief bibliography is appended. 


Religious Revival and Social Betterment. By F. A. Rosrnson. Boston, 
Richard G. Badger, 1918. 54 p. 


Here we have some religious ideas set forth upon such topics as 
Christ’s test of discipleship, His example and other examples from 
history, our duty, who is my neighbor?, the question of environment, 
ministering to the whole of life, the care of the child, of the body, 
personal conversion, social service leagues, etc. The author has a 
strong sense of the fundamental value of religion, not only in the 
education of the individual but in the social structure. 
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JOHN WALLACE BAIRD 


The AMERICAN JouRNAL has suffered a heavy loss, and his colleagues 
an irreparable one, in the untimely death of Dr. John Wallace Baird 
which occurred on February 2nd, 1919, at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore. 

He was born May a2ist, 1869, at Motherwell, Ontario, one of twelve 
children, all of whom lived to see the fiftieth anniversary of their 
parents’ marriage. The family was of Scotch Presbyterian stock and 
the children had in early life the priceless advantage of a strict regi- 
men. His teachers were all men and gave him excellent preparation 
for his work at the University of Toronto, which, however, was some- 
what delayed by eye trouble. After his graduation in 1897 his interest 
in Psychology led him to remain for a year of graduate study with 
Dr. August Kirschmann and the next year took him to Leipzig for 
work in Wundt’s laboratory. From Leipzig he returned to America 
to accept a fellowship in the University of Wisconsin. This he held 
for two years, shifting in the fall of 1901 to Cornell where he received 
his doctorate the next year under Dr. Titchener. The year following 
was spent as an instructor at Cornell, the next as a research assistant 
under the Carnegie Foundation and the next two (1904-06) in an in- 
structorship in Johns Hopkins. From Baltimore he was called to an 
assistant professorship in the University of Illinois which he held until 
February, 1910, when he began work at Clark. In February, 1913, he 
was advanced at Clark to the full professorship in which he continued 
until his death. 

His scientific contributions cover a considerable range of subjects 
within the general field of experimental psychology and were char- 
acterized by precision and finish. They were numerous enough to es- 
tablish amply his standing as a man of science—too numerous for 
detailed notice here—but fewer than they would have been had he 
been a less devoted teacher and put less thought and energy into the 
researches of his students. A good portion of his time went also into 
the public service of his science as an editor and reviewer. His regu- 
lar connection with the JourNaAL began with the January issue of 1911 
when he assumed charge as managing editor. Beside this editorial 
work on the AMERICAN JOURNAL he was also a cooperating editor on the 
Psychological Bulletin, the Journal of Educational Psychology, and the 
Journal of Applied Psychology. He was also, with Dr. Pillsbury, the 
editor and business manager of the volume of studies commemorative 
of the twenty-five years of service of Dr. Titchener at Cornell. He 
was a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences and of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, a member 
of the Southern Society of Philosophy and Psychology and of the 
American Psychological Association, to the presidency of which he 
was elected for the year 1918. 

In the spring of 1918 the impulse to have some active part in the 
world struggle, in which Canada had been long engaged and into 
which the United States had lately entered, which had always been 
strong, became overmastering and he asked and obtained a temporary 
release from his university duties in order to serve with the National 
Research Council in Washington. To this was soon added engrossing 
reconstructive work at the Walter Reed Hospital in that city. This 
double service, carried on with total self-disregard and under unfavor- 
able climatic conditions, undoubtedly led to the aggravation of a latent 
disease which sent him in November to the hospital for treatment and, 
after a gallant fight for recovery, to his death. 

To his colleagues, as to his students and personal acquaintances, a 
note which should speak of Baird merely as a psychologist would 
seem incomprehensibly defective. To them his staunch Scottish char- 
acter, his integrity, his openness and cheery optimism, his friendliness, 
his interest in sport, his unflinching mastery of pain, his death in 
patriotic service make a picture in which the scientist shines with the 


added glory of the man. 
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